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ADDRESS. 
BY Pror. W. F. PHELps. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Allow me tocongratulate you upon the 
auspicious circumstances under which you 
meet to celebrate another anniversary of this 
cherished organization. 


the Declaration of Independence was pro 
claimed, and a new nation was born, toinaug- 
urate this movement designed toaidin giv- 
ing full effect to the ideas upon which that 
nation was founded. 

Some of these worthy spirits are with us 
to rejoice to-day. Others, through the chanc- 
es and changes of time, have been borne to 
distant places and into different pursuits. 
Others, still, as we may reverently trust, are 
looking down approvingly upon us from the 
serene heights of that Better Country, which 
is the exceeding great reward of life’s toil- 
some march bravely and worthily endured. 

It is meet that we should mingle our con- 
gratulations on this occasion, that the seed 
thus sown in weakness has been raised in 
power ; that the acorn thus planted by lov- 
ing hands, 1857, has continued to expand up. 
til, in this Centennial of the Republic, it has 
become a vigorous oak in the grateful shade 
of whose wide-spreading branches are gath 
ered the representatives of our whole coun- 
try and of many lands beyond the sea. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, too, that 
while we are here to discuss the true prin 
ciples of national greatness, welfare and hap. 
piness, in that city where where the inalien- 
able rights of man received their noblest and 
best expression, there is an august assemblage 
of the people of every clime, to study in one 
vast object lesson the palpable demonstration 
of the truth that knowledge is power; that 
liberty is the birthright of man: that virtue 
and intelligence universally diffused are not 
only a nation’s most imperative need. 

In that grand concourse we behold the 
representatives of our good old mother coun- 
try, merry England, upon whose dominions 
it is said the sun never sets. She is there to 
bear witness to the marvelous progress of 
her children through that brief cycle in a 
ration’s history, a hundred years of peaceful 
development. And ‘Sunny France,” chast- 
ened by the humiliation of recent defeat, yet 
emerging, as we fervently hope, from the 
darkness of despotism to the clear light of 
liberty, equality and fraternity; United 
Germany, whose “thinking bayonets,” in 
1870, reversed the disasters of 1806 ; imperial 
Russia, stretching across two continents, 
with longing eyes turned toward the Bos- 
phorus and the plains beyond ; Turkey, “ the 
Sick Man ;” classic Greece, nursery of sages 
and heroes ; Italy, Queen of the Mediterra- 
nean ; Austria, Spain and Norseland—all are 
there to participate in the great pageant in 
honor of the victory that free thought and 
free labor have won, 


Nor are these all. In that eager throng 
we may see the representatives from India’s 
coral strand ; from China, the Flowery King- 
dom, the land of Confucius, shut up for a 
thousand years within the impenetrable walls 
of her own exclusiveness, yet in these latter 
days opening her gates tothe march of pro- 





igi | of a nation born to new lifein a day—Japan, 
Nineteen years agoa few eacnest spirits as- | aglow with the throbbing pulsations of mod- 
sembled in that city of brotherly love where | ern civilization ; stirred to the very depths of 


gress ; from Japan, that marvelous example 





its social and political being by American 
ideas, American institutions and American 
industries, inspired and directed by American 
educatorsJand American artizans. 

And, so, too, from Afric’s sunny fountains, 
from the banks of that famous yet mysterious 
river; fromthe shores of the historic sea 
whose waters were parted that the elect ot 
God might escape from the marshalled hosts 
of the vindictive pursuer ; from Egypt, “ an- 
cient of days,” whose traditions are lost in the 
mists of five thousand years; whose pyra- 
mids,temples and obelisks are the mauso- 
leums of buried labor, have come a new race 
|of wise men to witness the miracles that 
| have been wrought by free toil upon the 
free soil of this Jand of the Occident. 

And last, but not least, we cannot omit, on 
this occasion, an honorable mention of that 
vast continent, linked alike in physical struct- 
ure and political destiny with our own ; that 
land where a Bolivar once struggled and tri- 
umphed in the ceuse of liberty ; where a Sar- 
miento, prince among statesmen and patriots 
still lives and labors,and where a Dom Pedro 
rules, earnestly seeking to enlighten and to 
bless. That land so long torn by interna) 
dissension, catching the spirit of the age, has 
long begun the work of national regenera- 
tion, by sending the school-master instead of 
the soldier abroad. The Argentine Repub- 
lic, under the eminently wise and statesman. 
like leadership of Sarmiento and his compat- 
riots, recognizing that the common school is 
the cornerstone of a free government, is lay- 
ing broad and deep the foundations of future 
prosperity. Normal schools are there being 
established in every province, under the di- 
rection of American teachers whose accepta- 
ble services command a most generons re- 
ward. And the Emperor of Brazil, like an- 
other famous monarch of the East, lays aside 
the cares of state for a season, pays his res- 
pects to the Great Republic, declines all os- 
tentatious displays and tedious formalities. 
and in the simple character of a private citi- 
zen, travels to our remotest borders, exam- 
ines our vast resources,visits our free schools, 
observes the evidences of a century’s pro- 
gress and studies the causes of our unparall- 
eled prosperity- 

But we have other sources of encourage- 
ment and rejoicing no less inspiring than 
these. We have just passed the threshold of 
the second century in our national existence. 

We have commemorated its birth with un- 
usual demonstrations of patriotic devotion. 
The acclamations of forty millions of fpeople 








over the glad event have scarcely yet di 





away. The past, with its hopes and fears, its transform anentire township into “a little 


trials and struggles, its victories and defeats, 
its lessens and warnings, is lett behind and 
is secure. The future with its incentives and 
discouragemenes, its responsibilities and du- 
ties, lies all before us and is ours to improve, 
It is fitting, therefore, that we should look at 
what we have been und are, to the end that 
we may more clearly discern what we oight 
to be and todo. And since we can read the 
future only inthe light of the past, let us 
briefly contrast our circumstances in 1776 


| with those of 1876. 


| 





farm well tilled.” Then a good strong man 
could carry all the implements needed on the 
farm, save the clumsy harrow and cart, upon 
his own broad shoulders, Now a railroad 
car can scarcly transport the outfit necessary 
for a single prosperous granger. Then, for 
the toiling seamstress, it was nothing but 
“ Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
In poverty, hunger and dirt.” 
Now the merry music of the sewing machine 
has superseded the dolorous ‘‘ Song of Shirt.” 


Then we were a community of thirteen | Then wind, water and muscle were the reign 
feeble colonies struggling, single-handed and |ing powers of propulsion and locomotion. 


alone, amid the throes of a revolution whose 


Now the Genii of electricity and steam have 


issue no man could clearly foresee. Now we | nearly annihilated time, space and resistance, 
are a nation of thirty-seven States and elev- ™ade willing servants of the country of na- 
en Territorities great in all the elements of ‘ure, and brought the ends of the earth into 


material strength and at peace with all man 


intimate communion. Then it was the rick- 


kind. Then we possessed an available area | *ty stagefcoach over the rustic bridges and 
of little more than 300,000 square miles. | corduroy roads at three miles an hour. Now 
Now we control more than 3,500,000 miles, | it is the locomotive and the palace car, crash- 
Then our population was less than 3,000,000. | ing over rivers and mountains, from ocean to 
Now it ismore than 40,000,000. Then our | °Ce@n, in eighty-three hours. Then, in urg- 
coast line, restricted to the Atlantic slope, ent cases, it was the courier and the express 
was scarcely more than 2,000 miles in extent. | rider, with their relays of steeds, from Balti- 
Now we sweep along the margins of three | ™ore to Philadelphia in the space of a day. 
great oceans, a gulf, and the chain of lakes, Now it is the telegram and cablegram around 
giving us a coast line, including Alaska, of the world in the twinkling ofan eye, Then 


not less than 8,000 miles. 


Then the Poto-| the whitened sail must be spread to the gale 


mac, Delaware, Hudson and Connecticut, with | for two or three months to compass the dis 


an aggregate length of fifteen hundred miles, 
were the principal arteries of commerce with 

in our borders. Now the the Missisippi, 
with its tributaries, the Missouri, the Ohio, 
Arkansas and others in the central region 

and the Columbia on the western slope, give 
us, of navigable streams, a length of not less 
than 15,000 miles, with numerous «ther re- 
spectable streams left out of the calculation. 
Then the Alleghanies, with their hidden 
stores of iron and coal, the bone and sinew 
of modern industry, were our principal verti- 
cal reliefs. Now the vast Rocky Mountain 
system, with its sierras and ranges, yielding 
its rich bonanzas of silver and gold, and sur- 
charged with every element of mineral 
wealth known to’science or useful to man, 
stands ever inviting the magic touca of edu- 
cated labor to pour into the national coffers 
treasures far beyond the wealth of Ormus or 
of Ind. Then a narrow belt from eighty to 
three hundred miles in width, from the Ap 
pala: hians to the sea, and from the old gran- 
ite State to Georgia, iuclusive, comprised the 
total sum total of our national farm. Now 
the broad savannas and limitless prairies of 
the Mississippi Valley, from 800 to 1,700 miles 
in breadth, and stretching from the ‘“ Unsalt- 
ed Sea ” to the Mexican Gulf, together with 
the alluvial bottoms of the great Pacific 
slope, really inconceivable in extent, are & 
partand parcel of ouragricultura! domain. 
Then the rudest implements of husbandry, 
mainly of wood, sufficed for the small tracts 
that were brought under imperfect cultiva- 
tion. Now it is no uncommon occurence tor 
labor-saving machinery, almost abolishing 
human muscle and the hot sweat of toil, to 





tance between the old world and the new. 
Now the stately steamship like a Titian in 
armor, breasts the waves of the same restless 
sea in eight days. Then, as forag~s betore, 
a gentle mist arose with the sun of morning, 
and apparently floated away into the distant 
ether. Now its twin sister, steam, is harnessed 
to the half-reasoning engine and tunnels the 
mountain, belts the-broad prarie, spans the 
raging flood, whirls millions of spindles, 
sheots countless shuttles, revolves the light. 
giving printing press, becomes mightiest of 
kings and most obedient of subjects. Then, 
through the researches of Priestly and Lav 
oisier, the knowledge of oxygen had just 
dawned upon the world. Now this capital 
discovery has Mssipated absurd theories, 
resolved many mysteries, revolutionized man- 
ifold industries, and added immeasurably to 
to the means of human happiness. Then the 
brilliant hues of the solar spectram, as re- 


| flected inthe bow of promise, set in the 





clouds, merely challenged the admiration of 
the curious or the reverence of the religious, 
Now the spectroscope has distanced the 


| telescope, defied the laws of gravitation, pal- 


sied the arms of the chemical balance, invad 
ed realms of the king of day, cleared up the 
sun spots, determined the constitution of the 
planets and of stardust, and given us some- 
thing more than glimpses of “other worlds 
than ours.” 

But time would fail in the attempt even to 
outline the marvelous changes and benefi- 
cient advances coincident with the life of the 
republic. Norcan it be claimed that this 
wonderful progress is due to our own supe— 
rior knowledge or prowess in mastering the 
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circumstances of our extraordinary situation. 
It should seem to us, rather, that into the his- 
tory have been crowded the rich fruitage of 
the thought and labor, the enduring and suf- 
fering of all antecedent time, The toilers of 
the tower of Babel, the inventors of the lost 
arts, the designers and builders of the pyra- 
mids, the star-gazers on the plains of Chaldes, 
the alchemists searching for the elixir of 
life, and, above all, the Man of Sorrows bear- 
ing the burdens of a whole race, have thus 
helped to make us what we are, to exalt us 
to Heaven in our privileges and blessings. 

The facts presented by these contrasts, 
however, owe their chief significance to their 
important bearing upon the questions we 
have met here to consider. They are factors 
of immense importance in the problem of 
universal education, They furnish both the 
means and the motives for the great work 
before us. The expansion of our national 
domain, the enormous increase of our popula- 
tion, the multiplication of States, the won- 
derful development of our industries conse- 
quent upon the pragress of scientific discov- 
ery, the arts of invention and the wider dif- 
fusion of knowledge, upon up to us a na- 
tion, innumerable possibilities, present us 
with better opportunities, and impose upon 
us higher responsibities and more imperative 
duties in the education of the masses, than 
ever before fell to the lot of any portion of 
the human race. As to some of these duties 
it will soon be appropriate to refer. Let us 
first, however, briefly glance at our compara- 
tive educational, as we have done of our ma- 
terial condition, at the opening and the close 
of that act in the drama of our national exist- 
ence now under review. 

Educational statistics seem to be a modern 
inovation. To secure those which are accur- 
ate and reliable is even now a difficult, if not 
an impossible tesk. The average school dis- 
trict officer is a poor statistician. He is ex- 
pert in proving that even figures can tell an 
untruth. In the general looseness that still 
pervades the administration of many of our 
State school systems it is hard .to arrive at 
—" results in this important direc- 

jon. 

During the earlier periods of our country’s 
history, with no comprehensive system of 
school organization, statistics of this charact- 
er were not possible. Hence, no very precise 
comparisons can now be made. We know 
that it was the custom of many of the wealth- 
ier class to send their sons to the mother 
country for the training that was to fit them 


for the struggle of life. 
Prior to 1776 but nine colleges had been 


established, and not more than five of these 
we are told, were in a really efficient condi-, 
tion. Now, more than four hundred institu- 
tions bearing the titles of “college” and 
“university” are distributed throughout 
forty of the States and Territories, with near 
ly 57,000 students and 38,700 professors and 
teachers. Then little was done for the high- 
er education of women. Now there are 209 
female seminaries, with 28445 students and 
2,285 teachers. Then professional schools 
were almost unknown. The candidate for 
the honors of the law, the dignitaries of the 
ministry, and, generally speaking, for the 
toils of medical practice, was obliged to pur- 
sue his stadies under private tutors, Now 
there are 322 professional schools of the vari- 
ous classes, excluding teacher’s seminaries, 
with 23,280 students and 2,490 instructors. 
Then Normal Scheols had no existence on 
this continent. Now 124 are reported in 
the United States alone, with 24,405 students 
and 966 instructors, Then there was no com- 
mercial colieges. Now 127 are in opera- 
tion, with 25,892 students and 577 teachers, 
Then secondary and preparatory schools had 
scarcely a name by which to live. Now 1,122 
are said to exist, affording instruction to 
100,593 pupils,and giving employment to 
6,168 teachers, The Kindergarten, the last 
and best of educational inventions, isa very 
recent importation. In 1874 we were blessed 
with fifty-five of these human nurseries, with 





numbers rapidly increase. We have no 
means of giving the school f population [of 
those earlier days. It isnot likely it was 
ever ascertained. Now thirty-seven States 
and eleven Territories report an aggregate 
of more than 13,000,000,or more than four 
times the total population of the country in 
1776. Thenthe school enrollment was, of 
course, unknown. Now it amounts to the 
respectable figure of about 8,500,000. Then 
the schools were scattered and their number 
was correspondingly restricted. Now they 
are estimated at 150,000, employing 250,000 
teachers. The total income of the public 
schools is given at $82,000,000, their expend- 
itures at $75,000,000, andthe value of their 
property at $165,000,000. 

Such are some of the facts and figures, ex- 
pressed in round numbers and without any 
responsibility for their strict accuracy, that 
indicate the educational progress of the na 
tion during its first century. They are as 
reliable, undoubtedly, as our present merns 
for obtaining statistical information on this 
subject will warrant. They serve to afford 
usa general view ofthe situation, and such 
a view is the one that is most pertinent to au 
occasion like the prerent, They enable us to 
make at least a rough comparison between 
our material and educational growth, and to 
decide whether the latter is worthy the form- 
er, and whether, as a people, we have acted 
up to the standard of our responsibilities and 
duties. 

At first sight such figures are imposing and 
gratify our pride. 

But in order properly to appreciate our 
real position educationally, it is necessary to 
bring other important facts into the fore- 
ground. The figures thus far exhibited seem 
to indicate what we have done. There are 
others that tell us with impressive emphasis 
what we have not done. With a school pop- 
ulation, as reported, of 13,000,000, we have 
an actual enrollment of but 8,000,000. The 
discrepancy between these numbers is, at 
best, fearful to contemplate. Making all prop- 
er allowance in this difference of 5,000,000 
for those who have left the schools and 
whose meager “ edacation is completed,” we 
have a ghastly procession of tens of thou- 
sands of untrained children and youths 
marching on each year to swell the ranks of 
the more than 2,000,000 adult illiterates that 
are at once the danger and disgrace of the 
Republic. 

The number of illiterates by the census of 
1870, above the age of ten years was in round 
numbers 5,500,000. Of these more than 2,0(0- 
000 were adults, upwards of 2,000,000 more 
were from fifteen to twenty-one years of age 
and 1,000,000 were between ten and fifteen 
years, Ofthe number between fifteen and 
twenty-one years it is estimated that about 
one half have passed the opportunity for ed- 
ucation. And since it is well understood that 
a large proportion of the children in this 
country leave the schools perhaps at an aver- 
age age of ten or twelve years, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that tens of thousands of 
those who are reported as illiterate between 
ten and fifteen yea s ef age will forever re 
main so. Of the 930,000 illiterates between 
fifteen and twenty one years who have passed 
their opportnnities for instruction, 137,000 
are in the Northern States, 15,000 in the Pa- 
cific and 778,000 in the Southern. The Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Education, in his 
report for 1871, truthfully remarks that ‘ the 
survivors of these 930,000 boys and girls will 
all, within the next five years be reckoned 
among the adult illiterate host of the coun- 
try.” And it is sad to reflect that inthis year 
of our national jubilee there they actually 
are, our humiliation and reproach, a living 
protest against our indifference and neg- 
lect, 

Figures are proverbially dry and I forbear 
to follow them further on this occasion than 
to say that for reasons not now necessary to 
state, eminent authorities maintain that thir. 
ty per cent should be added to the reported 





actual facts. On this hypothesis the number 
already quoted would be considerably in- 
creased. But enough has already been said, I 

trust, to challenge the renewed attention of 

the thoughtful and the patriotic to this great 

question of the hour: How shall we obliterate 

the illiteracy of our country ? 

To the foregoing considerations I cannot 

refrain from adding others of almost equal 

pertinency and importance. We must not 

make the fatal mistake of passing judgment 

upon the actual condition of education among 

our people, based upon the number enroll- 

ed, the number of schools or the amount ex- 

pended upon them. The question of quality 

here is paramount. Says an eminent Eng- 

lish statesman and author, in an admirable 

work on Education Reform,“ The goodness 

of Education is the first thing to be looked 

to. The diffusion of a bad system is the dif- 

fusion of anevil. Numbers here, so far from 

being matters of congratulation, are matters 

of regret. When we are told there are 60, 

or 600, or 6000 schools, we are told nothing, 

sometimes worse than nothing. We do not 

ask for buildings merely, we ask for Educa- 
tion.” 

No thoughtful person, accustomed to pen- 

etrate through shadows to substances, 

through formalities to realities, can escape 

the conclusion that much of what passes for 
education in this country is not an unmixed 

good, but that much of our so called teach- 

ing is an unmixed evil. Ignorance as well 

as learning har a wondrous power of repro- 

duction. Ignorance has its grades and shades. 
A little learningis a dangerous thing. Given 
absolute illiteracy as the zero point of igno- 
rance, we might represent its upward grades 
by a few of the minor digits, with innumer 

able fractional intermediates which even the 
Calculus could never fitly indicate. 

The ability to read and write is not edu- 
cation, nor necessarily, the beginning of it. 
The latter depends altogether upon the meth- 
od pursued andthe quality of the result. It 
depends upon the tendencies established, the 
dispositions fostered and the habits formed 
during the process of acquiring. The first 
steps are the all important steps. The ear- 
lier impressions are not only the most last- 
ing, but the most potent in shaping the char- 
acter and destiny of the child and the man, 
The spirit, the skill and the character of the 
teacher are everything. The value of a 
school depends upon its quality. A thorough- 
ly bad one an unmixed curse ; and we have 
both. Miseducation may be worse than no 
education. There is at least one sadder evil 
than ignorance, and that is to know the right 


but the conscious wrong pursue. Itis edu- 
cated vice and crime. Itis the development 
of moral suicides and assassins. The teach- 


ing of the simplest elements may be attempt- 
ed in so absurd and unskillful a manner, and 
amid suck surroundings, as to blunt the nat- 
ural perceptions, stifle the observing facu}- 
ties, becloud the reason, impair the judgment 
and generally, to dwarf the intellect, distort 
the moral nature and wreck the future char 
acter. 

In looking at the magnificent figures of 
the school statistics already presented, there- 
fore, and as our eyes rest upon the grand 
aggregates of 150,000 schools, with 8,000 000 
pupils and 250,000 instructors, we should not 
disguise from ourselves the unwelcome truth 
that all is not gold that glitters, that many 
schools are not centers of moral and intellec- 
tual light, and that many teachers are blind 
leaders of the’ blind. We must bear in 
mind, too, that the average attendance falls 
short of the enrollments ; that the figures of 
the Jatter are often delusive ; that they in- 
clude vast numbers who are in the schools 
but a few days, a few weeks, or a few months 
in the course ofa year. I think it would not 
be far out of the way to assume that the av- 
erage daily attendance in the schools of this 
country throughout a full school year of ten 
months, is but little more than half the total 
enroliment, or about 4,000,000. This would 





statistice of Witerncy in order to obtain the 





1,686 pupils and 195 teachers, May the 





multitudes of which schools {are maintained 
but three or four months, and in ~vhich large 
numbers of our children and youth receive 
their only educational advantages. A school 

of three or four months, even under the most 
favorable circumstances as to quality, is but 
a feeble agency for the development of those 
moral and intellectual germs that enter into 
the social and political life of a self govern- 
ing people, and upon which the success and 
duration of that life so pre-eminently de- 
pend. 

And, here, let me not be suspected of enter- 
taining unnecessary alarm, nor of dwelling 
too long upon the dark side of the picture. 

Let us believe rather that these are the times 
and that this is the occasion demanding that 
we look all the facts of our situation square- 
ly in the face. It is true we have existed a 
hundred years, and a century is but aspan 

inthw lifeofa nation. If there be any form 
of government destined in the order of Prov- 

idence to an indefinite perpetuity, that gov- 

ernment ought to be “‘ of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” and it should 

present the sublime spectacle of a great na- 
tion existing but to educate itself, to free it- 
self from every semblance of ignorance, big- 
otry, injustice and wrong, and to clothe it- 
self with righteousness and truth as with a 
garment. ’ 

In the patent facts of our illiteracy, at 
which Ihave merely given a passing glance, 
and in the imperfection of much of our ele: 
mentary instruction, growing out of the 
youth, inexperience and incompetency of 
thousands of our teachers, it is manifest that 
we must seek for the root of a multitude of 
evils that afflict our social and political lite. 
For, what is noble manhood but the fruitage 
of good seed sown and cultivated in cbild- 
hood? And what are human wrecks but 
the fragments of weak vessels spoiled in the 
building ? In thesublime methods of the 
Divine economy there are no accidents. All 
effects are the result of adequate causes. In 
the development of human character every 
man must be his own master builder. The 
little child must be lovingly led, guided and 
controlled, so that, in due time, he may order 
his own steps aright. We have the assur- 
ance of the wise .aan of old that : “ Train up 
a child in the way he should go and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 

What, then, but an inadequate outfit for 
the voyage of life, what, but false lights, a 
false guidance and direction in the begin- 
ning, what but superficial and slipshod at- 
tainments, what but a beclouded mental and 
moral vision, what but a gross miscalcula 
tion of chances and conditions, what but 
careless, wasteful and irregular habits of 
thinking and doing, what,in brief, but a 
wrong education and no education at all, can 
account for so many failures in business, so 
many distressing and unnecessary accidents, 
so much poverty, misery and crime, so much 
wanton desecration of private and public 
property, 80 much incompetency, dishonesty 
and corruption in public agairs, so much cal- 
umny and injustice in partisan conflicts, so 
much unwiee and unnecessary legislation, 
and so many grinding monopolies inimical 
to the rights and the interests of the people 
at large. 

Said an eminent English statesman before 
quoted : 

“Bad government cannot exist for any 
time in the face of good Education ; neither 
can popular folly or disorder. Men who have 
knowledge and reflection will soon have a 
steady and well regulated wil, and will not 
lightly surrender themselves to the random 
guidance of others. They will weigh and 
taste for themselves, and will not require a 
weighmaster and taster to weigh and taste 
for them.” 

Again he says: “ It is to this interior world, 
to the enduring soul of man that the legisla- 
tor for millions and generations ought to 
look. If that be pure and sound, there is no 
fear of what may proceed from it,” 

“ Teach,” be continnes, “teach and ba: 





be especially true of the rural distrlote, in 
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pituate the people to make a right use of the 
faculties which God has given them, and 
then trust them fearlessly to themselves. 
With such a guide within them it little mat- 
ters who mayjbe over them, self government, 
of all governments, then becomes the easiest 
and the best.” 

In these terse, yet profound and truthful 
maxims of a true statesman, we have the key 
tothe solution of the great problem before 
ns. When the American nation shall rise to 
an adequate conception of its unparalleled 
opportunities, its grave responsibilities, and 
solemn duties in the right education of the 
whole people, then will it enter upon a ca- 
reer of prosperity and true greatness, of 
which the past is but a faint foreshadowing. 
Then, statesmanship will become something 
more than partisanship, and the most suc- 
cessful self seeking will be that which hon- 
estly and faithfully seeks the greatest good 
ofthe greatest number. Then will the true. 
sources alike of individual and general pros- 
perity become universally recognized and re- 
garded ; for they will be understood to be 
one and inseparable. Then will class legis- 
lation cease. Then will the means for pro. 
moting happiness be better understood and 
more wisely applied. Then will the mag- 
nificent material, social and political advan- 
tages vouchsafed to us by a beneficent Prov 
idence be subordinated to the grand purpose 
of developing a higher and nobler civilization 
than the world has yet seen. 

Far be it from me to assume that our 
schools and higher institutions are to be the 
sovereign remedy for all the il's that afflict 
humanity. They are human agencies, and 

ven in their best estate must partake of the 
frailties appertaining tothe race. On the 
other hand, we must and do recognize the 
family, the church and the press, when kept 
within its legitimate sphere, as prime factors 
inthe solution of the problem under consid- 
eratiou. And so, too, such a government as 
ours must be acknowledged to be a powerful 
moulder of the character of its citizens This 
nnot be otherwise. Itself the embodiment 
of the will of tne people, it is the will of the 
people reacting upon themselves, and the 
potency of its influence is neither to be de- 
ied nor disregarded, But there are ignorant 
heads ot families, and the ignorant cannot 
educate the uneducated. There are educated 
parents who unfortunately are not skilled 
ducators, and who feel and acknowledge 
heir incompetency rightly to guide and di- 
rect the mental and moral unfolding of the 
harge committed to their keeping, It is no 
tretch of the truth to affirm that there two 
lasses of the community form a vast majority 
Vhat then is the alternative? Itis idle to 
firm that the family must do what a great 
majority are manifestly unfitted and many 
others are indisposed to do. And since the 
hurch, in its merciful ministrations, yet 
reaches but a portion of the people, even in 
he absence of other insuperable objections, 
it is inadequate to grapple with a problem so 
ast and far reaching. 

The school, then, must supplement, and, 
na certain sense, become a substitute for 

é family, in the special work of educating 

he rising generation. The teacher must 
tand in loco parentis. The disabilities of 
he family in this direction can be removed 
only by influences and agencies outside of. it- 
if,and what but the school can be made 
adequate to the task? If all the fathers and 
mothers of the coming generations are ever 
to become competent educators even for the 
first six years of susceptible childhood, with 
hought-thrilling possibilities of virtue and 
vice, honor and shame, then it is evident 
the principal business and the sum of 
sll the duties of the people of this country 
must be the organization and promotion of 
Cucation through all the appropriate agen- 
*sthat experience and wisdom can devise. 
The necessity for a constant advance in 
Standard of American citizenship will be 
cut from a moment's consideration of 
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necesgarily arise a corresponding complexity 
in our social and political relations, and a 
higher order of inteiligence and directive 
skill is demanded by the people, to the end 
that their duties, as individuals and citizens, 
may be the more acceptably discharged. To 
cast the ballot intelligently and wisely isa 
more responsible function to-day than fifty 
years ago, and yet the average qualifications 


ever before. 


mistake of American statesmanship in the 
past, has been the unconditional bestowal of 
the suffrage upon such masses of men, both | 
white and black, that were totally unfitted 
to exercise it wisely and wel. We should 
need no more effective compulsory education 
law than a just and adequate educational 
test as a qualification for voting. 

Another consideration of vital importance 
in this connection, is that which refers to the 
dangers attending vast accumulations of 
wealth by gigantic monoplies, of which some 
of our great railway corporations may be 
taken as examples. According to the latest 
statistics there are not far from 75,000 miles 
of railway within the limits of the United 
States. ‘Their nominal capital is more than 
$4,000,000,000, and their gross receipts over 
$500,000,000 annually, sums greatly in ex- 
cess of our national debt and revenue An 
able writer in one of our standard periodicals 
speaking on this topic thus reraarks : 

“ As this sum is capable of being controlled 

by a very few men; on all questions where 
railway interest conflict with the interests of 
the public, the influence of this wealth is a 
unit against the peeple. It employs armies 
of men in operating the various lines; it is| 
one of the best customers of the press ; it con. 
trols the telegraph lines, hss the readiest ac- 
cess to the public ear, and is the all-power- 
ful abettor or terrible foe to political aspira- 
tions. Many of our laws are made in its 
interest and along every line of railway the 
best legal talent is frequently employed in 
its service.” 
Again: ‘‘ Instances are not wanting where 
representatives of the people, while holding 
official positions, accept retainers to advocate 
claims adverse to the rights of the people. 
A railway corporation is soulless and yet im- 
morta]. Wiser than philosophy, it has found 
in a perpetual charter the elixir of life. 
When our fathers abolished the law of prim- 
ogeniture, they supposed the country was 
secured against the evils of vast individual 
wealth accumulating from generation to gen. 
erarion, because the certainty of death would 
bring the certainty of distribution. Buta 
perpetual charter, granted without consider- 
ation, has become a spindle to twist the gos- 
samer thread across the chasm of death. All 
this vast and constantly increasing wealth 
is under irresponsible control. A corpora- 
tion can neither be hung nor sent to the pen- 
itentiary ; that is to say, there is an entire 
absence of individual responsibility. Vigor- 
ous, alert, all powerful and peupetual, it 
only needs unscrupulous managers to become 
a worse tyrant thon Nero, a more dangerous 
master than Robespierre.” 

For these and other existing evils and 
threatened dangers, there can be but one ef.- 
fective remedy. That remedy must be sougnt 
in the better education of the great mass of 
the people. Illiteracy must be exterminated 
at whatever cost. Our schools for elemen- 
tary instruction must be perfected and their 
blessings extended to every hamlet where a 
reasonable being can be found to be trained 
for the responsibilities of a sovereign citizen- 
ship. To this end it would appear to be in, 

le : 
1.—That the General Government, while 





, Noasing changes thet have oogurred and | 


| aeanes to collect information from every 
available source and diffuse it with a parent- 
al and generous hand to every part of the re- 
public. However much the rising genera- 
tion may need instruction adapted to its 
years, the people everywhere require light 
as to their own duties in the premises, quite 





of the voter are probably lower now then | 
Speaking in this august pres- | a knowledge concerning iis means, ends and 
ence for myself alone, I make bold to utter | bevefits, and, consequently, by the prejudices 
the conviction that the most stupendous | of the people, than by all other causes com- 





not interfering with the State and local syv- 


as urgently. 
The progress of education in many parts 
of the country is retarded more by the lack 


dined. Therefore, let there be light, from a 
source which alone is capable of concentrat- 
ing and diffusing it. Asa first step in this 
forward movement, let not the Centennial 
year close before the National Congress shall 
dedicate for ever the proceeds of the sales of 
our remaining public lands to the education 
of the people. 

2.—In this new departure that is to 
characterize our second century, in the grand 
advance along the whole line, of our educa- 
tional forces against the hosts of ignorance, 
the TEACHER'S QUESTION comes to be one of 
the first magnitude. If the race is ever to be 
raised from the degradation of ignorance, it 
muet be through the mighty power and in- 
spiration of true teaching, brought to bear 
at that period of life when all things are 
posssible. ‘The blind cannot lead the blind, 
the ignorant cannct enlighten the ignorant. 
Only the trained and skillful artist can mould 
the crude and shapeless forms of nature in- 
to images of divine symmetry and beauty. 
As we establish schools of art to develop the 
artistic talent, so we must establish and in- 
definitely multiply schools for teachers to 
develop the teaching talent. Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ institutes must go wherever 
the common schvol goes, and must be made 
equal to the work of supplying every school 
with “anable master worthy of the high 
vocation of instructing the people. 


2.—In all our higher institutions, our col- 
leges and universities, professorships or dep- 


artments of education should be established, | 


in which its history, principles, ends and 
means should be thoroughly studied by those 
who are to occupy places of influence in 
society. If this nation is ever to become 
properly educated it must itself become a 
nation of educators. When agriculture, mir- 
ing, engineering and the like are deemed of 
sufficient importance to be allowed a place in 
the courses of the higher institutions, surely 
Education, the chief and universal interest 
of a free people, should demand a patient and 
careful consideration from all. 

4—The Kindergarten shou!d be incorpora- 
ted into our general system of education and 
become the connecting link between the 
family and the common school. Vast num- 
bers of children are spoiled by. wrong man- 
agement before reaching the primary schools. 

5.—Our National Bureau of Education 
must not only be sustained with an unstint- 
ed liberality, but its working force must be 
enlarged and its power and fanctions increas- 
ed to correspond with its growing importance 
and with the demands made upon it both at 
home and abroad. Whata strange spectacle 
to see a nation of forty millions with a gov- 
ernment based npon the intelligence of its 
people and yet grudgingly consigning the 
paramount interests of education to a bureau 
of an alerady overburdened department! 
The value of the service already rendered by 
this bureau even in its restricted condition 
can never be measured. What it might do 
under a more wise and statesmenlike policy 
op the part of the government can be conceiv- 
ed only by educators who feel the pressing 
need of the service it would be able to ren- 
der. Time will not permit a more extended 
reference to this important agency in our 


‘educational work, But] venture to suggest 





are constantly occurring, through the prog-, tems of schools, should yet, by all legitimate that this Association at whose solicitation 
ress of scientific research and the subjugation | and proper means, encourage the improve- | the bureau was established, take immediate 
of the powers of nature fo the uses of man. | ment of those already existing, promote and, if 
With the increasing differentiation of indus | necessary, enforce the establishment of others | of providing tor the publication of not less 
trial and commercial pursuits, there must | in all destitute places, and use its means and 


steps to urge upon Congress the importance 


than ten thousand copies of its invaluable 
reports for its own distribution annually. 
6.—American statesmen must rise to a pro- 
per conception of the grandeur of their op- 
portunities and the magnitude of their duties 
in respect to the education of the people. 
And here I will content myself with a simple 
quotation from ore who being dead yet speak. 
eth with an eloquence which none can sur- 
pass. Says Horace Mann: “In our country 
and in our times, no man is worthy the hon- 
ored name a statesman who does not include 
the highest practical education of the people 
in all his plans of administration. He may 
have eloquence, he may have a knowledge 
of all history, diplomacy, jurisprudence, and 
by these he may claim in other countries the 
elevated rank of a statesman‘ but unless he 
speaks, plans, labors at all times and in all 
| places for the culture and edification of the 
whole people, he cannot be an American 


statesman.” 
In conclusion let me speak a few words in 


behalt of this Association as an agency in the 
great work of the future. Allusion bas already 
been made to the fact of its modest begin- 
ning. Forty-three members were enrolled at 
the time of its organization. Thousands of 
the most active educators of the country have 
| since participated in its deliberations and the 
| best thoughts of hundreds of the best minds 
devoted to the work have beeu embodied 
and widely distributed in the reports of its 
proceedings, of which about five thousand 
It was main- 
j ly through its direct agency that the Bureau 
of Education was established. Probably no 
| one instrumentality has done more, directly 
and indirectly, to draw this great interest 
| into the arena of National discussion or give 
it character both at home and abroad. Sus- 
| tained hitherto solely by the voluntary con 
tribution of its members who gather from all 
| sections of the union at considerable pecuni- 
ary sacrifice, a necessity has arisen that some 
| additional provision be made for enlarging 
the sphere of its uselulness by securing a 
| moderate, permanent endowment. Shall 
'the work be undertaked at this auspices, 
centennial season? What more appropriate 
|time or place could be presented? Here, 
where are assembled the men and the women 
of large hearts and strong hands, here in 
| this beautiful city, whose appreciation of uni- 
| versal education is attested by its magnifi- 
cent system of public schools, by its compre- 
| hensive charities and reformatories embracing 
provision for every want and weakness offer- 
‘ing humanity, and last but not least, by its 
John 8, Hopkins endowment for a grand 
university, the largest bequest ever made by 
a private citizen for educational purposes, 
here is the place and now is the time to ac- 
complish the task. 

With this end attained we shall move for- 
ward to the great future with hope and 
courage, prepared to act well our part in the 
subjugation of ignorance and in achieving 
the patriotic purpose of elevating our country 
to that high eminence for which a merciful 
Providence so evidently designed it, 


MUSIC, 

“ Tilden and Hendricks” isthe name of a 
grand march written by C. Romeo, which has 
the combined features of being both easy and 
pretty. Asa sequel to this isa quartette en- 
titled “The Banner of Tilden and Hendricks.” 
The words are by J. H. James, Jr. and the 
music by J. A. Porter. All voters for Tilden 
and Hendricks should have these pieces— 
both can be had by applying to J. Church & 
Co., Cincinnati. Mr. Church also publishes, 
for the benetit of the Republicans, “ Hayes 
and Wheeler’s Grand March,” composed by 
Prof.M. Knechman. It covers three pages, 
and is fine and pleasing. We shall look 
with interest for further productions from bis 
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| valumes have been published. 





PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


CRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


J COURSE OF STUDY,.—New York Public Schools. ADOPTED JULY 1876. 


THE NUMBEh OF LESSONS PER WEEK, EACH OF 30 MINUTES, IS SHOWN BY THE FIGURES. 





: READINC. 


SPELLINC. 


CRAMMAR. 


ARITHMETIC. 





READING—Familiar words and simple sen- 
tences from blackboard and chart. 10. 





READING—From the blackboard, charts 
and a First Reader. Also asin Sixth Grade. 
Names of punctuation marks as they occur in 
the Reader. 





SPELLING—Spelling familiar words from 
dictation, Exercises in elementary vowel 
signs, and in consonant sounds in combina- 
tion with vowels. 8. 





,SPELLING— Words from the reading lessons 
—also other familiar words. 8. 





Reapinc—Through a First Reader, or in 
an easy Second Reader. Also asin Fifth 
Grade. 10. 





READING—In} a Secondj Reader. 
in Fifth Grade, 10. 


Also as 


SPELLING—As in Fifth Grade. 8, 





SPELLING—As in Fifth Grade, and also 
— short words on the slate from dicta- 
tion. 8. 





NUMBER.— Counting and adding by ones 
to 100, by twos and threes to 50 ; also count- 
ing backwards by ones from 10 ; Arabic Fig- 
ures to be read to 100, and written to 20. 8. 





ARITHMETIC.—Counting by threes, fours 
fives to 100; adding by twos,threes, fours, to 20 
on the blackboard and on thes.ate; subtract- 
ing on the numeral frame from twos, threes, 
fours and fives from 20,and numbers below 
20. Arabic’Figures to be read and written 
to 1000, Roman Numbers to XL, also their 
use on clock face. 8. ] 





ARITHMETIC.—Numeration and Notation 
—through six places; Addition—single col- 
umns of ten figures; Mental Arithmetic— 
adding by sixes, sevens, — nines, and 
tens to 100; subtracting threes, fours and 
fives from numbers below 30; also simple 
geotien questions in addition, Roman 
umbersto C. 8. 








READING—Through a Second Reader;‘also 
asin Fifth Grade. 10. 





READING—Lessons of the grade of an easy 
Third Reader ; also as in Fifth Grade. 10. 


SPELLING—Oral and written, also as in 
Third Grade. 8. 





SPELLING—As in Second Grade. 8. 








Reapine— Of the grade of a Third Reader, 
with a review of punctuation,Roman numbers 
and elementary sounds, and with exercises 
on the subject matter of the lessons. 5. 


SPELLING AND DEFINITIONS— he spelling 
and definition lessons of the reading book, 
with short miscellaneous words in general 
use (at least 150 of such words to be taught) ; 
also, exercises in writing the latter, both 
separately and in short sentences from 
dictation. Particular attention to be given 
to the use of capitals. 








READING—Of the grade of a Third Reader 
(a different beok from that used in the Eighth 
Grade), with exercises as in the preceding 
grade. 5. 


SPELLING AND! DEFINITIONS—From the 
spelling and definitions of the reading book, 
with at least 150 miscellaneous words in 
addition to those taught in the preceding 
grade; exercises in writing words and sen 
tences from dictation, continued, 5. 





READING—Of the grade of an easy Fourth 
Reader, with exercises on the subject matter 
of the lessons, 5. 


SPELLING AND DEFINITIONS—As in the 
preceding grades, with at least 150 miscella- 
neous words in addition tothose previously 
taught. Exercises in writing words and sen- 
tences from dictation to be continued ; also, 
easy exercises in the meaning and use of the 
suffixes of words. 





READING—Of the grade of a Fourth Read. 
~‘ with exercises as in the preceding grades. 








READING—Of the grade of a Fourth Reader 
(a different book from that of the Fifth and 
Sixth Grades to be used), with exercises as 
in the preceding grades. 4. 


SPELLING AND DEFINITIONS—As in the 
preceding grades, with at least 150 additional 
miscellaneous words. Exercises in the mean- 
ing and use of prefixes and suffixes; also, 
dictation exercises. 5. 








ARITHMETIC—Numeration and Notation— 
through six places; Addition—single col- 
umns of ten figures; Mental Arithmetic— 
adding by sixes, sevens, eights, nines, and 
tens to 100; subtracting threes, fours, and 
fives from numbers below 30; also simple 
ee ical questions in Addition. Roman 
umbers to C. 





ARITHMETIC—N umeration and Notation— 
through 100,000,000 ; Addition—columns of ten 
figures ; Mental Arithmetic—simple practical 
questions in addition and subtraction through 
six timestwelve. Roman Numbers contin- 
ued and reviewed. 8. 





ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN.— 
Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication 
with multipliers of not more than two fig- 
ures; and with practical examples. Multi- 
plication Table, completed and reviewed. 

Roman NuMBERS.—Reviewed. 

Common TABLES—Federal Money, Time, 
Liquid and Dry Measure. 





ARITHMETIC—MENTAL AND WRITTEN.— 
Addition and Subtraction reviewed ; Multi- 
plication completed ; Division—the written 
exercises with divisors not exceeding 2). 
Practical examples to be given in both meut- 
al and written exercises. 

Roman NuMBERS—Reviewei. 

ComMMON TABLES—Those of the Second 
Grade reviewed, with the addition of Avo r- 
dupois weight and Long measure. 8. 





WRITTEN AXKITHMETIC — ‘Through the 
simple rules and Federal money, with practi- 
cal examples. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC—As far as in writ- 
ten arithmetic, to include exercises in the an- 
alysis of simple operations and examples, and 
in rapid calculation without analysis. 





TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES— 
Reviewed and applied. 5. 

ALITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN— 
Common fractions, a full course with appli 
cations. Exercises in analysis and rapid cal- 
culation, asin the preceeding grades. 5. 





ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN— 
Decimals, and practical applications in com- 
mon and decimal! fractions, and their conver- 
sions one into another. Also’ Reduction, As- 
cending and Decendiny, of integral denomi- 
nate numbers. 5. 





SPELLING AND DEFINITIONS—As in the 
preceding grade, with at least 150 additional 
miscellaneous words. Dictation exercises to 
be continued. ErymoLnogy—Exercises in 
prefixes and suffixes continued; also, the 
meaning and use of at least twenty Latin 
roots. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR —A knowledge of the 
terms Subject, Predicate and Object; the 
construction of simple sentences, embracing 
the Article, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective 
and Adverb, with such analysis, parsing and 
definitions as pertain to the parts of the sub- 
ject studied. 3. 


ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN.— 
Denominate numbers and fractions, com- 
pleted; with practical applications ; common 
and decimal fractions reviewed as far a3 
necessary. 5. 





READING —Of the grade ofan easy Fifth 
Reader, with exercises as in the preceding 
grades ; Ancient History to be read in course 
at least one lesson per week. 4. 


SPELLING AND DEFINITIONS—As in the 
preceding grades. Miscellaneous words in 
general use, to be taught by oral and written 
exercises. EtyMOLO@y—The meaning and 
use of at least twenty additional Latin roots, 
with a review of those of the previous grade; 
the exercises to include both the analysis of 
words } their construction from given 
roois. 5, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR—A knowledge of all 
the parts of speech; construction of vasy, 
complex and compound sentences, with sach 
analvsis, parsing and definitions as pertain to 
the parts of the subject studied ; also lessons 
in composition, in the class room, asin the 
preceding grade, with instruction in letter 
writing. 3. 


ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN— 
Through percentage, incl ading such rules as 
do not involve the consideration of time, 
with their applications, Preblems to be 
chiefly such as involve the ordinary business 
transactions. 5. 





RgEaDING—Of the grade ofa Fifth Reader, 
continued, with exercises as in the preceding 
grades. The reading of Ancient History 
continued. 38. 





Reapinc—Cuntinued. The reading of 
Modern History in course, at least two lessons 
per week, 3. 








SPELLING AND DEFINITIONS—As in the 
receding grades. ErymMoLoay—Principal 
tin roots, at least twenty in addition to 
those previously taught ; exercises in the an- 
aval bee construction of words continued. 


ENGLISH GRaMMAR—Construction of sen- 
tences; analysis (in outline) and parsing ; 
lessons in composition and letter writing, in 
the class room ; also, exercises in the correc- 
tion of false Syntax. 3. 


ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN— 
Interest, simple an¢ compound, including 
Partial Payments; Discount, Bank and True; 
Proportion, Simpleand Compound. ‘Ihe 
preceeding grade to be reviewed as far 38 
necessary. 65. 

ALGEBRA—Commenced (optional.) 





SPELLING AND DEFINITIONS—Continued. 








ErymMoLogy—Words formed from Latin 
roots ; also from the Greek and other lan- 


guages ; exercises asin the preceding grades. 


6. 

_ EnGiisH GRamMAR—Continued, with the 
correction of false syntax ; also compositions, 
the latter to include exercises in letter writ- 
ing. 4. i 


ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WkITTEN— 
A review of the business arithmetic of the 
preceding grades ;alsi| Exchange, Equatiou 
of Payments, and Ave Accounts ; Cus- 
tom House Business, Partnership, Involutioa 
and Evolution, with their simple a)plicé- 
tions,and Mensuration. 6. - 

ALGEBRA— Through Simple Equations 





(optional.) 
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URSE OF STUDY.,-~—New York Public Schools. 


THE NUMBER OF LESSONS PER WEEK, EACH OF 3% MINUTES, IS SHOWN BY THE FIGURES. 





IDRAWING, 


PENMANSHIP. 


Physics, Oral Lessons, Ceog. 


HISTORY. 





Drawing and:forming letters on} the slate. 


Forming letters on the slate. 





DRAWING—ON THE SLATE—Drill in hori- 
zontal aud vertical lines ; judging of absolute 
distances, as one inch, two inches, and three 
inches, by points placed horizontally and ver- 
tically ; drawing horizontal and vertical lines 
of one inch, two inches, three inches, and di- 
viding these lines into equal parts. 

FROM THE BLACKBOARD—Combinations of 
hofizontal and vertical lines to form right 


WRITING ON THE SLATE—S“cript letters 
also : short words from copies. 





angles, squares, and concentric squares, 2. 


DRAWING ON THE SLATE—Drill in hori- 
zontal and vertical lines ; judging of relative 
distances ; drawing oblongs of various pro- 
portions and sizes ; dividing squares and ob- 
longs by horizontal apd vertical lines. 2° 


words without capitals. 5. 





DRAWING ON THE SLATE—Review the 
angles and geometric forms, of the Second 
and Third grades. Drill in oblique lines, 
vertical and horisontal lines, Drawing right- 
Angled triangles, acute angles, obtuse angles, 
the rquare and its diagonals. Drawing trom 
copy, casy examples of ornament, containing 
the angles and geometric forms of this and 
the previous grades. Drawing from memory 
and dictation. 2. 


| in the order of their simplicity, such as i, w, 


g« WRITING ON THE SLATE—~ontinued, with 
the use of capitals. 7. 


PENMANSHIP, ELEMENTARY SCRIP FORMS 
—Strokes, curves, loops and the small letters 


n,M, 0,a 


WRITING ON THE SLATE—Letters and |® 


Ossect Lessons—Form, such as square, 
oblong, circle, cube, ball or sphere ; straight 
and curved lines; common colors; and the 
obvious partsand uses of familiar objects. 10. 





Form, as in the preceeding grade, with 
the addition of semi-circle, angles, tri-angles, 
and hemisphere, the color, obvious parts 
and uses o: familiar objects, continued. 10. 





Ossect Lessons—Form, as in previous 
rade, with the addition of prism, pyramid, 
cylinder, and cone; Color, continued ; also 
the obvious parts, usesand qualities of fam- 
iliar objects. 10. 





Oxssect Lessons—Form and color review- 
ed; also the principal part, uses, qualities, 
und materials of familiar objects. 10. 





DRAWING ON THE SLATE—Review the geometr:c 
forms of the Second Grade, afi and diffevetit kinds 
of triangles, rhombus and other rectilinef geometric 
forms; and the combination of these to express the 
forms of common objects ; easy examples from copy, 
of ornament containing the geometric fo of this 
grade. Easy exefcises in the even distribution of 
forms Drawing from memory dictation, geome- 
tric forms; the scientific names of the lines ; angles 
and the geometric forms drawn. 2 


WRITING ON THE S8.aATE—Continued. 
PENMANSHIP, ELEMENTARY SCRIPT FORMS 
—Continued, with eary words, such as man, 
moon,name, mine. Each child to be prac- 
ticed in writing his name. 7. 


As in previous grade with more complete 
deseripticn of objects in order to develop o- 
ral expression as well as observation ; also ex- 
ercises in place and direction. 10. 





~ DRAWING ON THE SLATEReview the ge- 
ometric forms of the previous grades; draw- 
ing frotn copy easy eXamples of ornament, 
illustrating the application of the geometric 
forms of the previous grades; easy exercises 
in the even distribution of forms; original 
combinations of the geometric figures of the 
Second and Third grades. Drawing from 
memory and dictation, geometric forms; the 
scientific names of lines, angles, and geom- 
etric forms as far as used. 2. 


WRITING ON THE SLATE—Continued ; wri- 
ting sentences from dictation, with the use of 
capital, period, hyphen and interrogation 
mark, 7, 

PENMANSHIP,- SMALL LETTERS—Practice 
in the entire alphabet easy words containing 
combinations of the easy letters ; such as 
manner, hammer, many, good, happy, bring, 
— Practice on the capitals commen- 
ced 





DRAWING —On the blackboard and slate ; 
review the geometric for.us of the Primary 
Grades; draw the Hexagon, Octagon, and 
Pentagon ; drawing, from copy, examples of 
ornament, containing the geometric forms in 
this grade; symmetrical arrangement of right 
lines ; drawing of geometric forms from mem- 
ory and dictation. 2, 


PENMANSHIP—Exercise, in the clements ; 
with instruction on their combination into 
letters. Words of various length, presented 
in the order of their difficulty, according to 
the peculiar combinations involved. Practice 


in capitals continued. 





Drawine—On the biackboard, the slate or ri; 
review the geometric forms ef the Eighth G , sim- 
ple curved lines, segment of circle—quadrant—semi- 
circle—circle---symmetrical arrangement of simple 
curved and right lines—drawing f: 


lines ; draw 
from memory and dictation. 


PENMANSHIP—Single words, each to com- 
mence with a capital ; short phrases, such as 
A red apple, 10 play at ball, 





DrawtxGc—-On the blackboard and on paper ; review 
the geometric forms of the Eight Grade ; curved lines 
continued; ellipee and volute or spiral: symmetrical 
arrangement of curved lives: drawing from copy con- 
ventional simple plant forms, and examples of orna- 
ment containing the geometric forms of this grade : 
drawing the forms of the Seventh Grade 
from memory and dictatiun. 2. 





Drawine—On the blackboard and on paper, review 
the forms of the Eight Grade: drawing 
from copy conventional p'ant forms simple aad com- 
plete, sxamples of geometric arrangement, reversed 
curves applied to pottery and hollow vessels, drawing 
the geometric forms of the previous grade from mem- 
ory and dictation. 2. 


PENMANSHIP—Single words oontinued ; 
also short words and easy sentences ; such as, 
Thave a new book, William can write well. 
2. 


Ornat Lessons— Objects to be used as tar 
as may be The qualities and 
uses of familiar objects, such as articles of 
clothing, food, and building materials. 10. 

GrocRaPHuy (Without text-books)— Points 
ot the compass; the shape of the Earth, 
elementary definitions, and the situation of 
the principal countries and bodies of water. § 





Oral. Lessons—Qualities and uses of fami- 
liar objects, such as articles of clothing and 
food, and materials for building. 

GrooraPny (Primary)—The Hemispheres, 
aud North and South America. 4. 





Orat Lessons—On Animals, 
Groorapny (Primary)—The United States 
and Western Europe. 4. 





OraL Lessons—On Plants. 


Grocrarny (Primary)—Europe, complet- 
ed ; also Asia, Africa, and Oceaaica. 





PENMAMSHIP—Phrases and sentences of 
varied length and degree of difficulty ; the 
writing of copies, such as, A action is 
its own reward. All head lines to be omitted 
after this grade. 2. 





Dra wiIne—On the blackboard and un pa- 
per ; drawing from copy, simple conventional 
forms ; synimetrical arrangementof conven- 
tional forms in triangle and polygous ; exer- 
cises in a repetition of simple conventional 
forms to cover surface ; outline drawing 
trom simple manufactured objects. 2. 





Drawine—On the blackboard and on pa- 
per; drawing from copy, natural plant and 
fruit forms; also, examples of historic orna- 
ment; exercises in vinelike, vertical, and 
horizontal repetition of conventional foruis ; 
outline drawing from manufactured ob- 
jects. 2. 


Drawine—On the blackboard and on pa- 
per; exercises in free hand, perspective, and 
model drawing; geometric circular planes 
and solids ; sphere, cone, and cylinder, in two 
or more positions: drawing, from objects, 
natural fruit and plant forms. 2. 








Drawine—On the blackboard and on pa- 
per we aye toe drawing, and drawing from 
geometric solids, the cube, and rectangular, 
hexagonal, and triangle pyramids; drawing, 
from objects, natural plant and fruit forms, 
with exercises in and light shade, on the fore- 
going. 2. 


PENMANSHIP—Writing in copy books 
continued ; practice in large and small writ- 
ing. 2. 





PENMANSHIP—Writing in copy books con- 
tinued, with practice in rent styles ; short 
paragraphs to be written from dictation. 
2. 





PENMANSHIP—Writing in copy books ; 
also of ¢ and business forms, such 
as bills, receipts and drafts. 2. 





PENMANSHIP—Exercises in copy books and 
in writing selected 
business forms ; letter writing continued. 
2. 


from dictation; 


OraL LEssons—On Minerals. 
GeooraPay— The Hemispheres, and 
North America in outline ; also, the United 
States, by sections. 


Ceneral Directions. 


(General directions relating to instruction 
in the several grades. The namber of les- 
sons per week, each of 30 minutes shall con- 
stitute the minium amount of time for each 
study; but the number of lessons may be 
increased or diminished at the discretion of 
the Principal without lessening the aggre- 
gate amount of time in each study). 


PRIMARY COURSE. 


—— $$. >>——— 


READING—The pupils shall be required to 
state in their own language, the subject 
matter of the lessons. 


Writine and Drawinc— Writing on 
slates shall be a daily exercise. Writing 
with a pen twice a week in grades 1.2.3. In 
Drawing one lesson a week at least. 


PENCILS and Pens, and Posrrioy—In 
Writing the pupils shall not be allowed to 
use short pencils; particular care taken in 
holding pen and pencil, and as to position of 
body. 
Vocat Mosic—Shall be given to the pupils 
in every grade, 
PayYsicaAL ‘(RAINING—Calisthenic exer- 
cises should be used daily, to expand the 
lungs, develop ithe muscles, and impart an 
easy and graceful carriage to the body. 
MANNERS and Wonps—Daily instruction 
to foster kindness, courtesy toward each 
other ; respect for parents and teachers ; love 
of cleanliness, order, law and truth. 
No class to contain more than 75 pupils. 
- ee 
GRAMMAR COURSE. 








ley to Reading, use of Pencils and Pena, 
ocal music, Manners and Morals, see above. 


Use of Pens—The exercises in each grade 
to be such as will give ease and rapidity as 
well as accuracy of style. Blackboard in- 
struction to be given in each grade. Pupils 
of grades 5. 4. 3. 2. 1 to be supplied with 
blank books for dictation exercises which 
sheuld be given at least once a week. 


DicTaTION and CORRECTION of LANGUAGE 
—Exercises in writing sentences and para- 
graphs from dictation, shall be given in each 
grade, and the pupils in all the grades shall 
be trained in the correction of language, and 
taught to avoid common errors of speech. §§ 


No lesson shall be given to a pupil to be 
learned out of school until it shall have been 
sufficiently explained and illustrated by the 
teacher to the class. Nor shall the lessons 
be such as to require longer study than two 
hours, in the case of a child of average ca 
acity. Exercises in grammatical analysis 
avd parsing, written and mental Arithmetic 
shall not be assigned for home study, except 
to pupils in the first grade. 


On tae last Friday of each month, then 
shali be a general review of the studies of 
the previous month, text books to be laid 
aside. 
No class shall contain more than 60 pupils, 
- ie el 








Oral Lessons—On the Human Body. 
GroaRaPay— North America and the 
United States, reviewed ; and South America, 
in detail. 3. 


History OF THE UniTEeD Statges—A brief 

neral outline, to be followed by the early 

iscoveries, and Colonial History to 1753 ; in 
which only the important events are to be 
taught, with such dates as are necessary. 
3. 





OraL LEssons—Natural Philosophy, in- 


motion, and the mechanical powers. 


and Europe, in detail. 3. 


cluding the simple facts and phenomena per- 
taining to the properties of matter, gravity, 


GroerarHy—South AmericaJ reviewed ; 


4 History or THE Unrrep Stares—General 
outline, reviewed ; followed by that part of 
the history from 1753 to 1789, in the same 
manner as in the preceding grade. 3. 

ANCIENT HistorRY—To be read in course 
at least one lesson per week. 





Africa, and Oceanica, in detail. 3. 


and phenomena pertaining to air, water 
heat, light, and sound. 





GrocraPay—A general review. 2. 
AsTROoNOMY (By oral lessons or with text 
outlines. 


— 








GrocraPuy—A review of Europe: Asia, 


NaTuRAL PurLosopay (By oral lessons or 
with text-books)—including the simple facts 


History OF THE UniTep StTaTEes—Com- 
pleted. 3. 

Fig Reading of Ancient) History contin. 
ued. 





HisTory OF THE Untrep StaTEs—A gen- 
eral review inclusive of the principal features 
of the Constitutson ; the latter not to be pur- 
- | sued as a separate study. 2. 

MODERN HisToRY—T wo} lessons [at least 
to be read,each week. : 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s : Geographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word: Book Series, Outlines of 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 
\ 

In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction now 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


_A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Coursr is embodied in two beoks 
namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
GRAPHY 5 designed fur Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 126 
pages, 8vo. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN CEOGRA- 
PHY ; Physical, Indusirial, and a sp<cAal Geegra- 
phy for each State in the Union. 136 pages, 4to- 
$1.80 “opies fer examination with a view to intro. 
duction, will be mailed, of the ELemenrany on the 
receipt of$ .50, and of the CompLere Geography o 
the receipt of $ .90, 


—_—— 


ROBINSON’S 
Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Edited by D, W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. ‘ne series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the handsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Cocrse in Mathematics new before the 
public. 


FIRST 
pages. 


“=a ARITHMETIC, | 508 pages. 
1 40. 


BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 16 
50 cents. 


COMPLETE ALCEBRA. 462 pages. $2.00 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 2% 
pages. $1.00, 


-) 
ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50. 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, PartI. and Part II. Price 8% 
cents each. . 


The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with 2 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 fox 
the two books. 


White's Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G, WHITE. 


Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com. 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 

n the form of cards neatly encased in enve. 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets; 

A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents, 

B Cubic Diagraras, “@ 

C Light and Shade, “@ 

D Practical Studics, “ 60 « 

Sample sets of the Elementary Series, fos 
examination, with a view to introduction, will 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intre- 
duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., , 
Publishers. 
188 & 140 Grand St., New York, 


JUST PURLMEED 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
a 
SHOWING PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS. 


(Reduced cut of Perspective View, Plate 28.) 

This is the most pict que and pleasing work iseu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, Qne Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price 





CONTENTS. 


— VILLAS 

No. 

PLATE 1. Basement, Ist and 2d story plans of 
Frame Villa. ———— on plate. 

Pate 2. Perspective view. 

Puate 3. Perspective view, Frame Village 
House. Plans similar to Design No. 1. ; 

PuaTe 4. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. ; 

Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi- 
cated on plate. 

PuaTE 6. Perspective view. 

PuaTe 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 

PuatTe 8. Perspective view. 

Puate 9. Istand 2d floor plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

PuaTE 10. Front elevation. 

PLATE 11, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

Puate 12, Perspective vicw. 

PuaTe 13, 1st and 2d story p!ans of a Frame villa 

Plate 14, Front elevation. 

Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 

Plate 16. lst and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18. 1st and 2d story plans of a Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19. Perspective view. 

Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10. 

Plate 21, ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 22. Perspective view. 


SC BWANRan am me wo eo Me SF 


COTTAGES. 


Plate 23. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 

Plate 24, Perspective view. 

Plate 25. Seuapoeee view of Frame Cottage. 


Plans same as 5 
26. 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 27. Front elevation. > 
Plate 28, Perspective view 
Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 
Scale indicated = plate, 
30. Perspective view. 
Plate gJ, Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
in Scale indicated on — 
ite 32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33, Ist and 2d gtory plans of a Brick Cot- 
tage. Scale indicated on \ 
Plate #4, Perspective view. 
Plate 36, iat and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 36. Perspective view. 
Pilate 37. Pe ve view of Cottage. Plans 


similar to Design 7. 
Plate ha ve view of Cottage. Plans 
Plate 39. Ist and 24 story plans of a Brick and 


Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 40. Perspective view. 
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17 Warren St, N,¥, 


THE 


NATIONAL 


SERIES. 





~~ SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete ir 


every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the 


most universally 


ras Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, |; 


ncludes amor g others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. 
Parker & Watson's National Readers. 
Parker & Wateon's National Spellers, 
Monteith & ey 8 Geographies 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics. 
Clark’s English Grammars. 
Emma Willard’s Histories. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 
Peck’s Ganot's Philosophy 
Jarvis's Physiology and Laws of Health. 
Porter's Chemistrics. 
Wood's Botanics 
Cleveland's Compendiums of Literatare 
Pajol’s French Course. 
Chapman's American Drawing. 


Newest Books 
Watson's Independ 
Watson's Independent Spellers. 
Monteith's Independent Geography. 
Peck's Short Arithmeties. 

Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course-in each Scivace. 
Wood's Botanist and Florist. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 

Worman’s French Echo. 

Worman’s German Serics. 

Searing's Virgil's Aneid. 

Jepson's Music Readers. 

Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 


of National Series. 








The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A, 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publications wil) 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 


The “NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contr’ vutors the 


best professional talent the country affords. 
Ten Cents. 


Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample copy 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


112 #113 William Sireet, 
ANEW YORK. 


113 & 115 State Street, 
NHICAGO, 


112 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS 





EDISON" ELECTRICAL PEN 


AND DUPLICATING PRESS. 
P. O, Box 8207. 41 Dey Sr., New York. 


This is the only cheap, practical instru- 
ment for taking 1000 OR MORE COPIES 
OF A SINGLE WRITING. Itis indispen- 
sable for making copies of Letters, Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Briefs, Con- 
tracts, Maps, Architectural Drawings, &c. 


Good, reliable AGHNTS wanted in all 
parts of the United States. Price $35, sent 
C.0. D. Send for pamphlet to 


“HARLES BATCHELOR, MANAGER. 


Cowperthwait & Co.'s 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


meorer’e Readers and Spel+ 
ets. 

Warren’s New C raphies ; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Creene’s New Crammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES REcEIVED THR MepaL 
oF MERIT AT THE VIENNA Expos!TIoN oF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any Schoo) books, 
No other Geographies, except 
more than “honorable mention ” rt of U. 8, 
Commissioner of Education for 1873, page 147.) 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduc- 
tion, and in exchange for old Books in use. Address. 

Cowrertuwalt & Co. Philadelphia 

W».. H. Warrney, New York Agent, Office with Baker 


Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand St. N. ¥. 


ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
Jelow any other series, 
N. B, Special terms made for introduction, 








A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 


books for $3 25. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St, Louis, Mo, 


H RON | Cc DISEASES CURED.— 
New paths marked out 
by that plainest of all books—“ Plain Home Talk an 
Medical Common Sense,”—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 il- 
tyrtzetions, by Dr. E, B, Foorg of 120 Lexington Ave., 
~ vs pure of this book are at liberty to con- 
SULT i or by mail, FREE. price by 
1 .25. Contents tables 

a IN@OO ' np ag HILL PUB. 
+, (Joun P. JewET?, Mapager,) 129 

E, 28th St., N. ¥. ~ 


autper, ju 
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PRINTING PRESSES. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


7 
To amuse for a while, and tben 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 
[AFFAIR, 

Where to put money into the 

pockets of the inventor, at the 

expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 

from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 

ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the geners- 

| printer, It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 

has been tested by hundreds who have used other 

kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best, 

| For further particulars of this press, address the pro 
| prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
PP2RY Cee No —> ~» 53 Murray st., New York 
FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 











Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS AXD DEALERS IN 


Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Card Press $5.00. 


USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


‘ MODEL % 
PRESS, 


and doall your own printing 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 

BesT IN THE WorkpD ( 

For Teachers, business men 

and young printers Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, * How to Print,” J. 
W. Davanapay & Co., Mfps, and dealers in Type and 





| 


| — Material, 431 & 436 Walnut Srect, Philadelphia 





A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
AT PANIC PRICES 

Qne doz. Stereoscopic Views 1% cents by mail 

for 3 

Papeete arb 
and retail. 

J.C. HENRY & CO., 

Glens’ Falls, N. ¥, 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS, 











To Principals of Schools. 


We annually supply several of the best pri 
vate schools with permanent teachers, and in 
this city with those who teach by the hour. 
We shall have a large number of names’ on 
our list this year of gentlemen in the theo- 
logical, law and medical schools of the city 
who desire to teach only a part of the day 
and invite correspondence with retereuce 
thereto. No charge is made for our services. 
Information given on receipt of stamp for 


postage. 





Teachers’ Register. 

For the benefit of teachers, principals and 
professors we keep a register of all applica- 
tions for positions, noting necessary partic- 
ularsin each case, which will be open to 
those seeking teachers. We shall make no 
charge to subscribers to the JOURNAL; all 
others will pay $2 for registry. We shall 
esteem it a special favor‘ to be notified of a 
vacancy that teachers or others may hear of 
at any time. A stamp should be inclosed if 
correspondence is expected. Address NEW 
York ScHoot JOURNAL. 


‘—2eo? 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BOOK STORE OF MKSSRS PHIL- 
LIPS & SON. 








Tats is situated at 79 Fourth ave., and is 
nearly opposite the celebrated store of A. T. 
Stewart & Co. , 

To the teaching profession as well as to 
the public generally, in these hard times, it 
is a blessed thing to know when they can 
get the worth of their money. 

Teachers must have books, and book deal- 
ers know it; hence why school books and 
text books of all kinds are so much dearer 
than other books of the same size, requiring 
the same mechanical execution. 

Messrs Phillips and Son are old dealers but 
have recently opened a store, at the above 
mentioned number in Fourth avenue, where 
they keep on hand books of all kinds, classes 
and variety, new and second hand ; and what 
is good news to the purchaser, these gentle- 
men sell at very reasonable rates, much be. 
low the rates of dealers where we have made 
our purchases for the last twenty years, al- 
though dealers have generally persuaded us 
to believe that they have sold to us at a dis- 
count of from twenty to *twenty-five per 
cent. 

On their shelves we find a great variety of 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Works, Fic- 
tion, Poetry, Gift Books, Scientific Works, 
English and Classical Dictionaries, French 
and German Dictionaries, Educational works 
of all varieties, Autograph, Books, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Stationary, &c. 

Teachers need, and wish to supply their 
Libraries with books of reference. It gives 
us pleasure to call their attention to the 
Messrs Phillips extensive and well selected 
stock, and to assure them that they will find 
in that stock not only books they need but 
will find the prices most satisfactory, and the 
proprietors gentlemen with whom they will 
take pleasure in dealing the second time. 

Teachers at a distance will find it to their 
advantage to give these gentlemen a call, 
and if disposed to send their orders, they will 
find them promptly filled at rates very satis- 
factory. We speak what we know. 








THISPAPER |S KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 
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733 Suusou St, PHILADELPHIA, 









New York School Journal. 


The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year It isa 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 


tive form, so that the real progress of our | 


country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford ta 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the ScHOOL 
Journat will be $2,50 including postage. 
This offer is made te those only wao 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United Siates the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world, 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 
FIVE COPIES. 
TIN S 


$11.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through eur a 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 


All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing can have it promptly 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every. 
where, to whom liberal cash commissions 
will be allowed. 


ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, 


No. 17 Warren Street, 
New York, 


$20.00 | 


FIFTY 
GOOD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS; 


Mitchell!’s Hints for the Overwoked, 
Eggleston's (G. C.)How to Educate Yourself. 
| Schmidt’s History of Education. 

| Burton's Observing Faculties. 

| Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 

| Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

| Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 





ONE DOLLAR. 


| Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
| Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons, 
| Donai’s Kindergarten. 
| Hailman’s Object Teaching. 
| Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duftey’s (Mrs. F. B) No sex in Education, 
| 

ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


| Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody's Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer's Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster,. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
| Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 
Northend’s Teachers Assistant. ! 
> Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin's Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Menta) Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 
Jewell’s School Government, j 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. — 
Clark’s Building of a Brain, \ 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of ‘Wo. 
men. 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education. “ 
| Mansfield'’s American Education. 
| Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden's Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 





Toad’s Student's Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 

Sheldon's Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. ) 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, - 


TWO DOLLARS’ ~ 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life. 


THREE DOLLARS and » HALF - 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 
The above named volumes will be 

mailed post paid on receipt of price, ’ 


ADDRESS 
Publishers N.Y. School Jour. 
> 
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SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess onz 
of the several beautiful pictures we ave 
now prepared to offer as premiums, 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE Paver, one of the most 





artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
| cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 4 
‘ Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but first claas in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. ' 

| We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
| ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
| register the names as received, and send 
| off the picture promptly, We are ready 
| to give away: 


| 10,000 


; ; 
of these beautiful pictures on the terms 


proposed, Send us your names at once. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 


move promptly in the matter, 


Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures, 


THe New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pus.ic SCHOOLS, 

THE Maponna, > 

THe TaMBouriNne PLAYER, 

Tue Horse Fair, 

In Dancer. , 

Tue Turee Graces, 

In addition to these, we have many 
others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess cither to grace their 
own apartments, cr to suspend in the 
school-room. 

As the supply of these may be exhaus- 
ted it will be well to give. in ordering the 
names of several so the being out of the 
first we will send the second and so om 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street. 
New York, 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be sent by draft or postal mon:y order. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the seniler. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the money in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours; 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents: 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U 
8. to whom we will pay a liberal commission 


VERY SPECIAL. 








We have more than a dozen copies of 
the JouRNAL on the desk that have been 
brought in by the carriers, who say the 
persons to whom they were addressed 
have removed. Will those who change 
their places of residence please notify us 
at once. 





The “ New Course of Study for the 
New York City Schools merits most care- 
ful examination. We are prepared to 
furnish extra copies for framing at ten 
cents each. It should be suspended in 
every school room asa guide to the 
teachers. In the form we have given to 
it a view of the whole range of studies is 
obtained at a glance. 





Our readers will find an article in this 
number of the JouRNAL from the pen of 
Sylvanus Lyon, Esq., (“ Welcome to 
Teachers and Pupils.”) He is a forcible, 
progressive writer and thinker and idea- 
producer. We request communications 
from our readers concerning the hints 
and questionings proposed in Mr. Lyon‘s 
article. 








To you who, during these charming 
September days, are entering upon the 
duties and pleasures of instructing the 
youth of our land, we tender a hearty 
welcome. We trust you return to your 
school-rooms with vigor, health and en- 

_larged views of the great responsibility 
that rests upon you. May you have 
prosperity. Do not enter upon your 
work as children who are kept after school 
to do their unfinished tasks ; such can- 
not teach well. It needs the whole heart, 
and it is worthy of it. 

At the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Nebraska, Chancellor 
Benton read a paper on the question, 
“ Ought the State to provide a system of 
schools which might afford to all the 
children a preparation for the Univer- 
sity ?” ‘This hardly seems to be asuit- 
able question. At least it does not seem 
so in this latitude. Take the city of 
New York. The Board of Education is 
not asked to arrange the Grammar 
Schools so that the boys will be fitted to 
enter the college. They are constructed 
on the plan of rendering them thorough 
schools in the common branches ; if the 
graduates are not ready for the college, 
the college must fit them herself in its 
Introductory Department. It will not 
do to look upon the common schools as 
feeders solely of higher institutions ; they 
exist in and for themselves. 








The new Grammar School in West 
54th street will open, -with Matthew J. 
Elgus, Esq., as Principal of the Male 
Department and Miss Annie M. Hoff- 
ma.\ as Principal of the Female Depart- 
mem. There will be interesting exer- 
cises at the opening. 

We congratulate the Trustees of the 
Twenty-second Ward on the able, earn- 
est anc faithful teachers they have se- 
lected. 





We note the death of an eminent 
teacher, Prof. G. R. Perkins, formerly 
Principal of the Normal School at Al- 
bany, N. Y., and author of a series of 
mathematical text-books. He was a man 
of the purest character, remarkably gift- 
ed in illustrating obscure mathematical 
points, and sincere and honorable as a 
friend, affectionate as a father. At a 
future time a more perfect note will be 
made of his work as a teacher. 


ooo? 





We note with sadness that CHARLEs 
C. CHATFIELD, who has been identified 
with many good works in this world, is 
dead. He graduated at Yale College, 
and became interested in the publishing 
business at New Haven. He published 
the “‘ College Courant” for several years 
with success and ability, until it was 
merged into the excellent “ New England 
Journal of Education,” of which he be- 
came publisher. He was a man of up- 
right and noble character; an active, 
earnest.Christian man, and beloved by a 
large circle of friends who will miss him 
greatly. 


————+ 2 o & >» 


The reaction against the salaries that 
have been paid to teachers has set in, 
and many will be reduced, we are sorry 
to say. The reaction can be but tem- 
porary, however, for no one has been 
paid too much, and the people will so see 
it. Especially will they feel the removal 
of good and tried men who will seek po- 
sitions elsewhere. But there is another 
point that deserves attention. There are 
hundreds of teachers who have received 
the higher pay, that have done nothing 
to fortify public opinion in behalf of pay- 
ing it. They have not even subscribed 
for an educational journal that has ad- 
vocated it. In this city, it is conceded 
by all who know the facts, that the New 
York SCHOOL JOURNAL was the produc- 
ing cause of the increase of salaries. 
Many recognize this, to this day; the 
interest on the increase will pay for a 
yearly subscription to the ScHooL Jour- 
NAL. But, generally—narrowly and sel- 
fishly, we think, the teachers have done 
nothing, after rolling the ball up the hill, 
to block it in its position and prevent its 
return. Those who wish to advance the 
cause of education, to make it better as 
a profession, make it remunerative, bet- 
ter those who work in it, will find they 
must use the educational press as a means. 





THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


The Committee on Course of Study, 
consisting of Messrs. Walker, Klamroth, 
Place, Hazeltine and Baker. have for 
several months been revising the course 
of study with the intention of simplify- 
ing it, and rendering its requirements 
more definite. We present elsewhere 
the course grouped under several heads, 
and we believe the form will commend 
itself to all who study it. It is like a 
map to show the line of thought the 
hundred thousand children must pursue 
while in the city schools. To mark out 
such a course properly requires ability of 
a high order—the practical deta‘ls few 
can properly comprehend. We shall re- 
serve comments on the course for a fu- 








ture number ; ‘meanwhile we ask a care- 
ful study of a plan that will probably be 
adopted. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 

The present schoo] session will witness 
some important additions to the school build- 
ings. No. 7,J. F. Wright, Principal, will 
not be ready for some weeks yet ; No. 60, 
J. D. Hyat, Principal, has been enlarged, and 
also No. 61, John B. Moore, Principal ; No. 
36, A. B. Da Bois, Principal, which we saw 
last spring in flames, is now nearly finished. 
The teachers and scholars will gladly return 
from their temporary quarters into the spa- 
cious edifice on the foundations ; No. 69, M. 
J. Elgas, Principal, is entirely completed. 

NEBRASKA, 

The State Teacher's Association met at 
Nebraska City, June 28. 

Addresses by C. B. Palmer on Education 
in America one hundred years ago,” by J. B. 
Bruner on “‘ Danger of too many studies in 
school ;” by 8. D. Beals, on ‘‘ Language ;”’ 
by A, R. Benton on “ Ought the State to pro- 
vide a system of schools which might afford 
to all the children of the State a preparation 
for the University.” Papers were read on 
“ Educational value of Art,” by Miss Evelyn 
Darling ; on the “ Best method of selecting 
County Superintendents,” and on the “ Mod- 
el Woman,” by Miss Elbright. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN NEW 





YORK STATE. 
Aug. 21, EChenango. Prof. Jewell. 
"= Gloversville. “ Northam. 
* © Potsdam Junction, “ Post. 
_—e Owego. “ Jewell. 
“ 28 Delhi. “ Pooler. 
a Prattsville. “ De Graff. 
* & Berlin. “Sandford. 
Sept. 4, Ellenville, “ Northam. 
alg Penn Yan. “ Post. 
“ 11, Rome. “ Jewell. 
is Cooperstown. “Pooler. 
aes Corning. ‘© De Graff. 
“ 18, Argyle. “ - 
alas Mayville. “ Post. 
= © East Aurora. “ Northam. 
“ 25, Homer. | “ Jewell. 
oe —, Wyoming Co.“ Post. 
Oct. 2, Binghampton. “ De Graff. 
al Canandaigua. “Pooler. 
- - Pulaski. “« Jewell, 
nfl Cobleskill. “ Post. 
gn Warrensburg. “ Northam. 
“« 9, ——,Sullivan Co. “ Pooler. 
a Herkimer. “ Post. 
“ 16, Martinsburg. “ De Graff. 
. Geneseo. “ Milne. 
a Brockport. “ McLean. 
~. = Albion “Pooler. 
MY -—, Wayne Co. “ Northam. 
“ 23, Weedsport. “ Post. 
« 30, ——,Putnam Co. “ De Graff. 
Nov. 18, Schenectady. a a 
i —-, NiagaraCo. “ . 





NOTES FROM MY SCHOOL-ROOM 
No. I. 





Just how to manage a school of fifty or six- 
ty pupils is indeed an art, For children who 
are troublesome at home, wayward, fall of 
whining, fitful, without steady habits, lazy 
and whimsical, can be made to love the or- 
der and industry of the school-room. More 
than this they can be induced to love, to help 
others, to become such delightful persons as 
they are. This change seems wonderful and 
unaccountable to parents. The teacher who 
looks carefully upon things, is disposed to 
term the revolution akin to the “ new birth” 
which makes a Christian of asinner. And 


there is a good deal that is mysterious in it, 
And there is everything that is charming 


and lovely in it. It is not enough to set les- 
sons before the pupil: nor is the change I re- 
fer to simply an appetite for books and knowl- 
edge awakened in the min!. It is a change 
from pursuing aimless things to choosing to 
have those of real value no matter what the 
cost may be in labor and self-denial. 

Ihave writien these things to introduce 

what I have to say, because I shall deal great- 
ly with changes produced in the mode of 
thinking, in fact, in changes wrought upon 
the currents of thought,—of young people. 
I shall ask you to carefully read this intro- 
duction again, that you may not suppose my 
object to be to present some new-fangled and 
ephemeral speciality in teaching.j > 

My school-room has in it twenty-four desks, 
and at each two pupils are seated. There 
are really fifty-three pupils, for ina bay win- 
dow there is a table and some chairs, and 
five girls occupy them, I have thus; twenty- 
four boys and twenty-nine girls. My desk is 
asmall plain one, and is next to the piano 
which is in one of the front corners of the 
room. The walls are literally covered with 
black-boards, and before them like a painter 
before his canvass, may pupils be seen at all 
hours. 

I take my place at half-past eight. See 
that each desk is in order by passing through 
the aisles. I see that the windows are open- 
ed at the top, that the black-boards have 
crayons, the brushes well dusted, the poin- 
ters hanging in place, and the books on my 
desk neatly piled up. I do not sit but a 
moment before a pupil enters with a smile 
and graceful bow. 

“Good morning Mr. Harper,” 

“Good morning Mary. How do you feel 
this morning ;j better I hope.” 

“ Yes, I am all well again.” 

“Your mamma sent an ‘ excuse’ I sup- 


“Yes sir. Here it is,’’ 

By this time, a score more have arrived 
They hang up hats and bonnets and come 
into the school-room. They all greet me 
with a smile and a “ good morning ;” for J 
teach them to treat me each day as if 
they were visitors. We begin the day con- 
tinue and end it with courtesy to each other. 
The time before school is employed in look- 
ing up lessons, making inquiries about doubt- 
ful points, seeking for explanations, &. The 
new pupils, the absentees of yesterday, the 
lazy ones are set upon the track again. While 
thus busy the bell strikes five times; this is 
done by an appointed pupil and goes by the 
name of Five Bells. All now are seated, and 
testaments and singing-books are taken out. 
The young lady who leads at the piano, has 
selected the hymn and the place for that as 
well as that for the Bible reading is put in a 
certain place on the black-board. ll need- 
ful things are got ready, for school begins 
at nine precisely. At that moment the mon. 
itor (who struck the bells before) now strikes 
them ten times, this is Jen Bells. As soon as 
the last stroke has sounded the piano begins, 
whether I am ready or not, or whether I am 
present or not, (for I may at that moment be 
seating a visitor of whom we have a good 
many). The music being finished all sing 
the hymn, and then the verses are read from 
the Bible, generally not over a dozen, some- 
times I read them all, sometimes I ask a 
pupil to read them, if so, she comes beside 
me and reads ; or I reada verse and a pupil 
to read the next, and so on, some times I re- 
cite a verse and then call for verses ; a pupil 
raises a hand, I call her name and she re- 
cites and soon. Atter this, accompanied by 
the piano we chant “The Lord is my shep- 
herd.” Then rising, while all reverentiaily 
bow the head I offer a short. prayer, and at 
its close repeat the Lord’s Prayer with which 
all unite. Then another hymn—a single 
verse generally—the piano runs into some- 
thing brave, brilliant, earnest for a moment 
or two, stops, and a single note is sounded, 
another, and the first class rises, another, 
they move forward to recitation, another, 
they are seated and the day’s work begins 














AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 















AMONG THE TEACHERS. 


No. V. 
BY ONE OF THEM, 


The question that is being much debated 
is, “ how great an extent should free educa. 
tion be allowed to go?’’ And well may it 
be considered in all of its aspects. Shall 
pupils be fitted for College in the public 
school, or shall those who want the college 
pay for the elementary Latin and Greek re- 
quired for entrance? Now teachers are vital- 
ly interested in this question, because their 
field of work becomes quite another affair if 
there is no limit tothe upperend. What 
ground is there that is selid that the teacher 
may stand on in an argument on this sub- 
ject ? 

It seems to me that the teacher should 
know the bearings of the whole case, and he, 
above all others, should be able to utter in 
clear and compact language, the arguments 
in behalf of a higher education. But the 
truth is that the best arguments are made 
by those outside of the profession of teach- 
ing. What are ‘their views on this ques 
tion ? 

To answer this, the question why we edu- 
cate at all must be answered. There are 
certain reasons why the State does this, and 
these appear to be satisfactory to the mass of 
the people. So well indeed, that in many of 
the States the people submit to a tax to make 
it free to all. Now the reason that the com- 
mon people assign, is that an educated man 
is a better man in all respects than the un- 
educated. They say that the educated rarely 
become shiftless, degraded, depraved and 
vicious; he is better fitted, too, to take care 
of himself and his family. He becomesa 
better member of society from the fact, that 
he can appreciate and take part in the civil- 
ization in which he lives, and which is so 
eminently an intellectual civilization—one 
that requires thought and culture. The un- 
educated is an outsider. He knows there 
are railroads, steamboats, sewing machines, 
and telegraphs, but he does not understand 
them. 

Education inbues a man with the civil- 
ization of his age. It would be as unwise 
not to educate a boy where he is to live sur- 
rounded with things that demand education, 
as it would be to. waterproof him before he 
goes in bathing. As tothe extent he should 
be educated, that depends on the extent of 
the civilization. In fifty years from now the 
puplic education will need to be much more 
extensive than it is at present. It would 
vary with the times; it should keep pace 
with the discovery and thought of the times. 
At present a young man should know a 
good deal more than he gets in the public 
school. He should be pretty well up in 
mathemetics, physics, and ianguage. I doubt 
whether he needs any Latin and Greek or 
French or German. A good solid High 
School Course, which should incluce music 
and drawing, is plainly essential. Let no 
one think it economical to the illiberal in 
this matter, or again plead that only a few 
will avail themselves of it. The High School 
(meaning by more studies than the Common 
School can give), must exist, and encourage- 
ment be held out to all to enter it; the 
Grammar and Primary School will have more 
pupils for very cogent reasons; yet they are 
all parts of one harmonious who'e. 
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MUSIC AS A HELPER. 
Mr. Editor : 

As is desirable to be a good reader, a good 
speller, a good writer,a good arithmetician, 
and the like, so it seems alsodesirable to be 
a good singer, withal, or player,or both. And 
in some great success of equal importance§ 
when is considered the religious, social and 
moral bearing of music when properly ad- 
ministered. Some churches are dispensing 
with their “ Quartettes,” in favor of singing 


cial and moral ‘ qualifications, or it would | 
have no abiding place inthe Sanctuary, or| 
in the family circle, and should not have. | 
Upon all occasions grave and gay, religious 
and secular, music is found indispensable. 

The reasons are as unnecessary to discuss at 

this time as how we know right from wrong, 

or that yes is not no, nor noyes. Now then | 
how are we to become good readers or good 

singers or good writers and the like—by ed- 

ucating our children in these directions. 

Music is professed to have been taught in our 

public schools for the last twenty years, 

(more or less), but how? Ina way with but 

few exceptions that has brought this branch 

of education into disrepute in our City of New 

York, ‘There is adeplorable want of system 

in this particular study, and the old adage 

comes in “ What is worth doing is worth 

well doing,” Certain ones oppose music in 

the schools because they do nct understand 

it, others, because there are so many studies 

already. Then, that which is conceded by 

the greater number to be the great helper to 

religious, social and moral training at large 

must be ignored! Notso; let us have the 

musical training in our schools systema- 

tized, employing and paying such teachers as 

are fully and equivocally qualified for the 

work and no others, and in due time we 

will feel and know that our children our not 

wasting their time and energies in “ mere 

sound signifying nothing.” . 





PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 

We present the address delivered by Prof. 
Phelps before the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, over which he presided as President. 
This will well repay perusal, on account of 
its facts, figures and condensed yet powerful 
logic. We learned some weeks since that 
Prof. Phelps had been invited to take charge 
of one of the Normal Schools in Wisconsin, 
located at Whitewater. We have perused 
the correspondence which has taken place 
with interest ; the letter of Prof. Phelps to 
the Normal School Board of Minnesota is a 
manly, dignified and feeling paper ; the reply 
ofthe Director of the Board frankly recog- 
nizes the value he has been to the State, to 
the educational system and to Winona City. 
He adverts to “ the regret that will be felt 
by all the friends of the noble institution 
which was created by him and over which he 
has presided so many years with marked 
ability and signal success ;’ he says “ there 
is but one sentiment among those who have 
known most of his tireless energy and self 
sacrificing labors in the cause of popular ed- 
ucation in that State, and that his removal is 
an irreparable loss.” 

The State of Wisconsin, through the Wis- 
consin State Journal, tenders him a hearty 
welcome, which we give below. We trust 
he will long be spared to labor in the cause 
to which he bas given his life’s best energies. 
He has distinguished himself in every posi- 
tion he has heretofore filled, and we believe 
he will bring his experience, culture, knowl- 
edge, energy and self sacrificing earnestness 
to this new post so as to benefit every teacher 
and pupil in the wide borders of the State. 
To the State of Wisconsin this is a marked 
and promising event; it augurs well that 
thoge in charge of the Whitewater School 
consulted its interests and selected so distin- 
guished and able a man, 

NEW PRESIDENT OF WHITEWATER 
SCHOOL. 
(From the Wisconsin State Journal.) 

Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, for twelve years past 
President of the State Normal School at Wi- 
nona, Minn., has accepted the Presidency of 
the Whitewater Normal School of this State, 
and will enter upon the duties of the position 
at the opening of the Fall term. Not merely 
Whitewater and our Normal School interests 
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by the people, but not for a moment do they 





but Wisconsin is to be congratulated on this 


dream of music as a mere accomplishment, distinguished accession to her corps of truly 
but as’a powerful auxiliery in the service of | professional educators, as will appear from 
God ; if so, then music must have certain so- \ the following sketch, furnished at our request 


by a gentleman who knows him well. 

President Phelps is a man of wide experi- 
euce, of strong and.original character and of 
national reputation, not merely asa normal 
school expert, but asa vigorous writer and 
lecturer on educational topics. He was for 
nine years, from 1844 to 1853, connected with 
the State Normal School at Albany, N. Y.; 
was for a like period of nine years, from 1855 
to 1864, President of the New Jersey State 
Normal School at Trenton, in building up 
which he first became widely known ; and 
has been for the past twelve years. or since 
1864, at the head of the Winona Normal 
School, which he has brought up from its 
infancy beginning to a now universally ~ecog- 
nized position as one of the most successful 
Normal Schools in America. He has accom 
plished this result, too, in the face of difficul- 
ties that would discourage, if not destroy, an 
ordinary man. 

Prof. Phelps was a year ago elected Pres- 
ident of the National Educational Association 
and, at its recent meeting in Baltimore, prov- 
ed himself one of tie most efficient executive 
and presiding officers the Association ever 
had, winning encomiums from all present for 
the skill, judgment and decision manifested 
not only in all the arrangements for the 
meeting, but in the performance of his duties 
as presiding officer during the session. At 
an International Congress or conference of 
distinguished edacational men of all coun- 
tries, held in Philadelphia the week follow 
ing, he was also made chairman. 

Besides his numerous pubiished addresses 
Mr. Phelps is the author of “ Phelps’ Teach. 
ers’ Hand Book for the Institute and Class 
Room,” one of the well known volumes of 
“The Teachers’ Library,” published by 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York. 
He recently contributed to the National 
Teachers’ Monthly a series of articles entitled 
“ Notes on the Yellowstone,” being descrip. 
tive of General Custer’s well remembered 
expedition to the Yellowstone couatry a few 
years since, and of the remarkable region he 
then visited, on « vacation trip, with this ill 
fated commander. These “ Notes,” as hun- 
dreds of interested readers can testify, show 
admirable powers of both observation and 
description. They reveal,even more than 
his other writings, literary skill and vigor of 
a high order. 

Mr. Phelps leaves Winona (where he has 
recently been elected for the thirteenth year, 
and where he is very popular) because he has 
been unanimously invited by our own Re- 


store and after selecting, handed the clerk a 
bill, he hesitated a moment, and finally said 
“ Are you a teacher?” 

“No, why do you ask?” 

“ Because they always expect us to sell to 
them at a discount.” 

The dry-goods men eay they are often, 
after the purchase of a pair of gloves, met by 
the statement, “I am a teacher, won't you 
take off something?” The clerk refers 
them to the proprietor and here the they tell 
the wonderful story that they teach in such 
a schooi, and always buy at such and such a 
places for Isse than the ordinary prices. 
Atter some debate the proprietor yields, fear- 
ing he may lose custom, but with no kind 
feelings towards those who are striving to 
go as deadheads through lite. 

The piano dealers, however, become most 
indignant over the extortion. They say the 
real reason why they ask $600 for a $400 
piauo is because teachers expect a discount. 
They claim that they will inform the pupils 
that they have a Bradbury, Weber, Chicker- 
ing, or Waters piano, aad thus benefit the 
dealer handsomely. ‘Ihe poor man has yield- 
ed iu the past, and to get over the difficulty 
he puts up his prices to start with, In fact, 
he treats the teacher as the country stores do 
the Irish buyers, asking more so as to fall in 
in price, and create the impression that a 
bargain is had in the case. But the people 
who suffer most perhaps, are tle book-sellers, 
The teacher is expected here to have a dis- 
count of twenty per cent on school-books, for 
thus she is induced to buy and perhaps she 
will introduce some particular book inte the 
school ; or she may bring all her pupils to 
that book store to trade! Vain hope! De- 
lusive notion ! 

Some teachers covet the expgession the 
wily trader knows how to use. “ To you the 
price is so and so;” conveying the impres- 
sion that toany one eise the price would be 
a much larger sum. 

Some teachers go to b arding houses in 
the summer and proclaim the fact that they 
are teachers, in expectation that the price of 
board will be named to them at a price less 
than to those who do not belong w the guild 
ot teachers. So some have tried the hotel 
keepers, but have, as a rule, tried in vain. 
The place where they feel most sure of suc- 
cess is at the Institates or Conventions, Here 
the houses are expected to be opened for one 
or more weeks free of expense to all who 
Calculations are then made solely on 
the railroad tare ; that is the only cost. 

Now this deadhcadism is too mean a thing 
to allow among the valuable profession 
Kick it out at once. Do not, fellow teachers, 


come, 





gents to what he considers a broader and 
more promising field of labor. The Minnesota 
Normal Schools are largely dependent for 
their continued existence upon an annual and 
somewhat precarious legislative appropria- 
tion, and the public school system of that 
younger State is less developed than that of 
Wisconsin. He recognizes here, as does any 


go about the world as beggars any longer, 
ido in for good pay. Earn it justly ; spend 
it honorably. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
WOMEN, 


OF 


For the last dozen years or more the cry 





one familiar with our Normal work, the best 
grounded and one of the best developed and 


ence and marked talents. 


WALKS AND TALKS OF AN EX. 
PRINCIPAL. No. X 





by and watching the rest at work. I «m sure 
I see some very busy workers in the school 
rooms, and, then again, I see laziness itself 
personified, reigning there. And it seems, 
too, that the teacher is struggling to become 
a deadhead—I mean by this that he wants 
to go through life without paying his quota. 
I find I am using the masculine forms of the 
pronoun, when really I mean the feminine. 





A lady friend of mine went lately to a music 


Ihave had a long vacation and expect to 
have it go on yet longer, in fact, 1 am lying 


has gone up from all the great cities. “Teach 
| the young men to follow the good old way 


most promising systems of Normal Schools to | of learning trades,tor we are flooded with 
be found in the United States. To the farther | clerks and book-keepers and small trades- 
development of this system he now brings, 
at the bidding of our Board, his ripe experi- 


men, and in financial crisis they are the most 
helpless class.’ Western letters, from near- 
er or more remote points, echo the same ad- 
vice in the call for men with skilled hands 
as well as active brains. If there is reason 
for this suggestion in the case of men, how 
much greater weight does it have in relation 
to woman, when we find that the census but 
Jive woman appreutices, although, of course, 
there are really more than that number pre- 
paring themsel yes for some branch of mechan- 
ical work. 

We have not been able to find any com- 
plete list of art schools in the country. Most 
of the institutes of technology are open only 
tomen. The well-known Cooper Union, of 
New York city, has a special department for 
women, besides admitting them to the free 
evening school of science when prepared, 
This department is divided into three classes 
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of instraction—in free hand drawing, in en- 
graviog, and in photography. 

The first class is crowded, and subjected 
to many inconveniences in the location and 
narrowness of its rooms. Admirable teach- 
ing is given in drawing from cast, from still 
life, from anatomical and living studies- 
This branch of the school is full at 130 pupils, 
as we understand that more than that num- 
ber have already applied for admission next 
year, others desiring instruction will have 
to turn their attention elsewhere, unless 
larger provisions are made for them in this 
oldest art school of America. Tuition is in 
this, as in all other departments, free, the 
cost of the’ materials being but the trifling 
sum of ten dollars per year, and borne by the 
pupil. Students of ordinary ability entering 
without previous training can fit themselves 
in two years to teach elementary drawing. 
The average wages of such teachers in schools 
is about ten dol'ars per week. Students of 

uper:or talent can fit themselves in one 
year. 

So far as we know, pupils fidm this school 
desiring to teacb, have not met with any 
special difficulty in procuring positions, which 
shows that the supply of drawing teachers 
does not yet exceed the demand.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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PEACEFULNESS. 


By WILLeM Bruperpyk, a Dutch Poet. 
Translated from the Dutch by 8. T. L. 
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What i ivable sw divine 
Will from a calm, quiet spirit outflow ! 
All strife with God it will ever decline ; 


A peaceful aspect in peril will show, 





Whether roses fortune strews in its path, 
And a bright smiling sun in heaven gleams, 
And while the stream a mirror’s smoothness hath, 
The halcyon’s nest upon its bosom swims, 


Whether the storm-wind loud blusters and roars, 
And the wild tempest rock and forest crushes, 

And to the streams of mist that earth outpours, 
Of morn's light yield the o’erclouded blushes. 


It murmurs not with apprehensive heart,’ 
Nor feels the iron, barbed hook of pain, 
That of grief doubles the anguieh and emart, 
When fortune’s gifts and all life’s comforts wane, 
Nor does it, when the blows of fortune smite, 
Create a dark, imaginary hell— 
But quiet. peaceful looks toward the light + 
That night’s dark gloomy clouds will soon dispel. 
The trust in Him whose wise volition moves 
The bands that turn the axis of this earth, 
To it a firm staff gives, where’er it roves, 
And to brighter prdspects for it gives birth, 


With upraised eye a refuge sure on high 
It ever has, and love on gospel grounds, 

Its heart will comfort, all its tears will dry 
And gently bind and’baleam all its wounds. 


Froza its submission come its rest and peace 

That far surpass the fleet delights of earth— 
And the death-bed that gives the soul release 
The power shows to which trust in God gives birth. 


Give me, Heaven, to me this spirit give ! 
And Saviour, be thou my only constant aim ! 
Then safe through grace and love that in thee live 
I sleep death’s sleep—my mind in peaceful frame. 
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WORDS OF WELCOME AND 
HINTS TO TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS. 


BY SYLVANUS LYON. 


Again we welcome teachers and pupils for 
apew reunion to their schools and duties. 
Teachers have lost their weariness while 
leisurely rusticating enjoying nature's freed- 
om; and from their many varied pleasures 
have gained new strength. Now they must 
return with a glow of happy feel!ng, and 
cheerful inspirations to commence the Fall 
term. And Summer frolics, fun and rambles. 
have imported rogueish, romping, buoyancy 
to our boys feelings, while our girls long 
to begin school exercises, We cannot com- 
mence to reckon how much health and hap- 
piness have been stored up in the long vaca- 
tion by all our readers. 

The mind is like a camera, catching all 
life’s experiences, and picturing these in sor- 
row or beauty, and the soul forever recalls 
memories of the past. 





‘success, And last, most important: Should 


What a host of these experiences have 
come to teachers and pupils since last they 
metjin the school-room, and all should now 
give the happiness of the past vacation. 

And now comes the question, How shall 
we make this term better than our last ; what 
improvements, surer methods, higher pur- 
poses, shall the journal record of our 
schools this term? There is most certainly a 
necessity for constant improvement in our 
schools. Never perfect, always striving, ever 
dissatisfied with the past, and with new re- 
solves fora more perfect school system should 
be the motto of our teachers and pupils. 

And there is a chance for this improve- 
ment, for humanity’s highest hopes of prog- 
ress must come from our public school system. 
Our schools have accomplished much bu‘ 
they should never never rest satisfied with 
any present results. We only need note the 
progress in other lands—glance at the silent 
facts presented at our great Centennial Ex- 
hibition, to see the necessity for constant en- 
deavors. England and France have come 
out boldly, making education free (compulso- 
ry) ina measure. The industrial clause of 
the former is indeed startling. It 
proposes to force Westward children who 
are neglected by parents into industrial 
‘schools where they will receive one meal per- 
day, be clothed and educated. Our State of 
Wisconsin embraces the same advanced idea 
of free education, and compulsory in a meas- 
ure, and abolishes penitentiaries, sapplants 
these with free reform schools. We only 
need to glance through the Exhibition to see 
how perfect the system of the West is becom- 
ing. 

Sune now teachers, with these reports of 
facts, and all due réspect to the past, lets ex- 
amine new theories, and try new ideas. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


Have you examined the pleasures and good 
of Froebel’s “ Kindergarten system?” Have 
you tested one fair series of object lessons ? 
Do you know how much real useful know- 
ledge comes from the beautiful German sys- 
tem of walks and conversations, teachers and 
pupils imparting and receiving from nature’s 
charms? And there is the new idea of the 
Progressive Lyceums, all ages and sexes 
grouped, with music, gymnastics (oral and of 
the limbs) marches, flags and other striking 
attractions. Will you succeed best with study 
in school orat home? Shall classes be lar- 
ger or smaller? Will you talk and explain 
and illustrate with drawings and figures, 
and make your pupils follow this method 
or continue dry details and “ set lessons ?” 
Are the accomplishments (such as music, 
drawing, embroidering, fine arts) taking too 
large a share of time from good old fashioned 
matter of fact studies? Or should each 
school have more gymnastic exhibitions and 
would not scenic effects (such as tableaux, 
acting, elocutionary exercises) prove bene- 
ficial ? 

Again, teachers ‘‘ put their pupils through 
a smattering of all studies” instead of pursu- 
ing those fitted for each child’s peculiar abil- 
ities and adapted for their future vocation. 
Now would it not be wise for teachers as 
judges to decide the best course and fitness 
ofeach pupil ? Would not this decision pre- 
vent serious mistakes and failures. We know 
of endowed liberal colleges where each pupil 
can take up a separate branch of any scien- 
tific course or a single lesson, or lectures on 
any class. In mercantile pursuits, mechan- 
ics and the arts it isthe division of work into 
many branches which gives perfection and 


not all schools teach more of anatomy, phys- 
iology, physiognomy and the laws of health 
to prevent the disgrace of our nation becom- 
ing a race of nervous, fiery, short lived, dys- 
peptics and consumptives? It is in youth 
that we should form and perfect our bodies 
for future usefulness, and no mind or soul 
can accomplish great work in an enfeebled 
sick body. 


really do concern the future of our public 
schools, and you are to solve these problems 
for us, Will you please commence in good 
earnest this fall term for some great im- 
provements in our educational system ? 

Now these are hurried hints for you and 
your pupils. Parents, your village, the world 
look to us teachers as the great Exemplars 
in training and guiding the young. Excuse 
then the welcome, I write, feeling a deep 
interest anda love of your profession and 
sincerely seeking to advance this to a higher 
standard of excellence for our future and 
present blessing. 
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J OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 








“ And wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability 
of thy times, and strength of salvation. 

I have chosen this as a fit suggestion, and 
leading very properly to the discussion, on 
such a day as this, of a theme of great nation- 
al interest—I mean Our Common Schools. 

The progressive intelligence of the whole 
of society is the peculiar work of our age. 
We are not the first who thought education 
necessary to men, but we are the first who 
have attempted to carry out the nobler prop- 
osition, that intelligence is necessary to man- 
kind. 

1. The schools of this nation must be com- 
mon and universal. They must be common 
in this sense : ‘That they shall be put abund- 
antly where they are most needed—that is, 
where there are the most children, and where 
they are the least able to help themselves. 
It is not enough that Boston has magnificent 
schools ; it is not enough that Chicago, and 
New York, and Brooklyn, and Philadelphia 
and Baltimore have schools; it 1s desirable 
that they should—for many other reasons 
than those which ordinarily occur to us; but 
the scattered populations, the outlying popu- 
lations, the emigrant populations, the colored 
populations of this nation, are more needy 
than the populations of our great centers, in 
that they are more ignorant, or, at least, less 
able to originate schools and supply them- 
selves with adequate teachers ; and a common 
school system for the United States must 
take into consideration the necessities of that 
part of the population who are the least cul- 
tured and the least able to take care of them- 
selves to culture. As the royal law is, Help 
Jirst those who most need help, the children of 
the poor should be helped before the children 
of the rich, and the children of the ignorant 
before the children of the intelligent. 

There must also be enough of them. There 
must be accommodations enough for the 
whole, and these accommodations must be 
ample, comfortable and wholesome. It ought 
to be considered a misdemeanor and a crime 
to poison anybody. It isso, when it is done 
for revenge, and to people one by one; but 
to poison two hundred boys and girls in a 
common school is not less a misdemeanor and 
a crime, though it may be done under the 
designation of intelligence and philanthropy. 
Schools in which ten are put where one 
should be ; schools that are no representative 
of the average skill and refinement and com- 
fort of the whole community; schools that 
are the crucial tests of endurance to the poor 
little urchins,are a shame; and if we are 
ever to have schools that shall enlist the en- 
list the enthusiasm of the community, they 
must be ample enough and beautiful enough 
and airy enough, and wholesome enough to 
command the approbation of scieuce, and [of 
all who have to do with them. 

We are also to make them common by 
making them better than any other schools. 
If there was ever a method adapted to make 
division throughout the community in the 
interest of the-favored,and adverse to the 
unfavored, classes, that by which bad com- 
mon schools are instituted for the children of 
the poor, while, over against them, are estab- 
lished flourishing Qprivate schools for the 
children of the rich, is such a method, If 
there is any way by which to set about put- 
ting to shame the efforts of the common peo- 








These and a thousand similar questions 


ple, that is the way ; and the only way to 
avoid this isto make the spread of intelli- 
gence the work of the whole community, and 
to put the resources of the whole at the com- 
mand of the commissioners of emigration. 
The solid wealth of the whole community 
should be drawn upon for the support of 
common schools. It isa shame for the State 
of New York, it is a shame for the city of New 
York or Brooklyn,to make jails and call 
them schools: to make holes and call them 

halls ; to make the schools miserable by giv- 
ing them the poorest teachers because these 

can be had for the poorest pay, while they 
offer them no honor and no opportunity ; and 
thus to make the whole so noisome, 80 re- 
stricted, and so mean, that men are tempted 
not only, but driven, to make better schools 
for the children of the select and aristocratic, 
leaving these lazar-houses to the children of 
the unwashed democracy. It is an abomina- 
tion! And in’behalf of my brother just land- 
ed on these shores ; in behalf of the working 
man who is striving against fortune, and 
whose whole ambition in life is to put his 
boys and girls where he has always longed 
to be, but never could be ; in behalf, not only 
of the thinking and ignorant, but also of the 

intellectual classes; in behalf of the system 
of common schools of the continent, I say 
hat every city, and especially every city of 
the North, that assumes to lead, and is proud 
of leadership, in this matter, should make the 
common school so rich, so large, so ample, so 
beautiful in its endowments, and so fruitful 
in its results, that a private school could not 
live under the drip ot it. 

Putting your dunces, and my dunces, and 
everyboay’s dunces into-thecommon school, 
where they do not weigh one whit more for 
their name ; where, no matter how rich their 
fathers may be, they are no richer than the 
spelling-book make them ; where, whatever 
may be their position out of school, every one 
of them has to achieve his position in school 
by what he is and what he can do—this is a 
good measure to begin with. This is an in- 
fluence that rubs men together in the meal ; 
that, in after life, tends to mellow growths, 
to smooth attritions, to generate sympathies 
which shall hold men together in a common 
league of civility. 

The common school is not just what’ the 
boy learns out of the spelling-book, the arith- 
metic, or the copy-book ; the common school 
isa molding trough where we make up the 
whole original batch. After that is done you 
can make what you have a mind to. You 
can mold it as you please. It is to be all 
dough cf one kind at first, and then you can 
take some of it, and sweeten it,and make 
cake of it ; of some you can make biscuit ; of 
some loaves, etc.—though all the different 
varieties come from the one original flour. 
Our common schools lie at the foundation 
of the commonwealth, as intelligence lies at 
the foundation of civilization; and by the 
mingling in them of the children of the rich 
and the poor, the two classes are shorn of 
their injurious tendencies ; for everybody is 
willing that his friend should come to honor. 
When my friend comes to honor, I have a 
dividend of it. Boys that goto the common 
school together become interested in one an- 
other; and what is the result? How is it in 
college? When aclass goes out the class 
spirit follows them ; and as one goes up, and 
another goes up, the class grows proud. Those 
who have not gone up are glad that their 
fellows have. And when out of the common 
school where there are kindly feelings, 2 man 
starts in life and meets with success, his com- 
panions rejoice at it. “Well, isit so?” one 
says. “He used to sit at the same bench 
with me. I am going to Visit him and see if 
he is the same good fellow that he was 
when he sat by my side.” The sympathies 
that are formed in the common school in 
childhood extend to manhood in that way. 
I know that childhood friendships are 
thought to be poor things; I know it is 
thought they do not go far; and it would be 








better for us if they went algreat ways furth- 
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erthan they do; but one thing is certain, | against it ; though, as a matter of policy, I 


that, though they may perish in the using, 
no true man is other than regretful to find 
out by experience that the world is such that 
the generous enthusiasms of childhood can- 
not be carried all the way through life. 

2. Our common schools must be so consti 
uted as to unite all political parties in their 
enthusiastic support. Their existence ought 
not to depend upon the caprice of ever shift- 
ing parties. Our schools ought not to be 
like floats in the harbors. with variable tides, 
that ride high when the tide isin, and nuz- 
zle in the mud when the tide is out. They 
should be delivered from any such mutations 
‘Their general scope, their machinery should 
not be subject to the alternations of party. 
You cannot prevent any great public interest 
from becoming a theme of consideration ; but 
it does not follow that because every party 
will, first or last, be called toact on the 
common school question, it will attempt to 
do so by its own party machinery, I say, let 

the work be carried forward by departments 
which shall not themselves be subject to the 
dictation of any party. 

8. The common schools must. be 80 con- 
stituted that men of all religious creeds and 
of no creed at all shall send their children to 
them without fear of propagand'sm. These 
schools, in other words, must be absolutely 
specialized. We must not call them, nor 
pretend te call them, religious institutions, 
in any technical sense of that term. In a 
larger, and very just sense, all things are re- 
ligious, In the sense in which all things 
work together for good to mankind, all things 
are religious, because directly or indirectly 
they are wheels in a right movement whieh 
we cannot, by reason of limitation, discern, 
but which is unitary; but, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, the common school must 
not be regarded as a religious institution, It 
is secular, it must be kept secular, and it 
must be guarded against anything that shall 
make itother than secular. 

On that ground, and no other, we can have 
national schools. Itis not just that I should 
be taxed for the education of my boy, whom 
Icannot send to the common school tor fear 
that his conscience will be perverted. It is 
not fair that I should be compelled to choose 
between ignorance in my child, or education 
for him ina sectarian school where he will 
be taught things that Iabhor. It is not fair 
for me and my neighbors, because we are in 
the majority, to compel the Jew, who is a 
citizen like me, having all the rights and 
immunities that I have, to pay money that 
his children may have to read day by day the 
New Testament in which he does not be- 
lieve. It is not right for me to read my 
Protestant Bible in a common school where 
my Catholic fellow citizens are obliged to 
send their children, when they do not believe 
the Protestant version is a faithful interpre- 
tation of the Word of God. And it is not 
right, ifa Roman Catholic population are in 
the ascendency, that they should read their 
Douay Bible in the common schools, and 
compel .he children of us Protestants to hear 
it. Fair play! That isthe doctrine. Fair 
play! But it is not fair that a majority 
should determine the religious teaching of 
the minority, and this you do if you put re- 
ligion into the schools. 

The common school does not take away 
from young people the religious element ; it 
merely says, “ That must be provided for by 
other instruments.” In the great scheme of 
the division of labor, the work of providing 
a perfect education is divided among the pa. 
rent, the school teacher and the religious 
teacher. The comnion school does by relig. 
ion just what it does by the various trades, 
hy farming, by art, by engineering, by the 
profession of law, or by the ministry : it spe- 
cializes its own functions without damaging 
any others which it leaves to other organiza- 
tions. It does not forbid the churches from 
exercising their long claimed duty. So far 
as the churshes are copgerned, if they chooge 

to have parochial schcols there is no law 
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think it unwise. To attempt to make che 
church a spiritual Noah’s ark—an organiza. | 
tion for every element in human life—is to 
load the church down at such a rate that it 
can never live and travel. 
stimulating, vitalizing point of influence ; 





duties to each other and to the state ; 
therefore, truth, honor, purity, reverence, fi- 
_ delity, industry, frugality, temperance, moder- 
The church is a | 


it becomes a part of its preservation that its 
| citizens should be educated to know their 
and 


ation, charity and kindliness—all these are 


political elements. They are elements of a 


but it cannot undertake the management of | kind without which politics and national 


all those interests which are developed by its 
vitality. 

4. The common school should be intrinsi- 
cally so good as to feed and justify the pop- 
ular enthusiasm for it. In order to this, it is 
not enough to teach the child to read, to 
write and tocipher. Reading, writing and 
ciphering are three keys : that is to say, they 
are not knowledge, but they are the keys 
by which you can open the door where know- 
ledge is to be found. To give a child what 
is ordinarily called a common school educa- 
tion is to give him very little. It is better 
than nothing, but it is only that. There ought 
to be contemplated in all American common 
schools primarily the giving to the childa 
knowledge of himself. It is ashame to teach 
the child merely what mountains, rivers and 
continents are,or what is the geography of 
Asia and Africa, while he standsin the pres- 
ence of the teacher unknown to himself, 
though his very life depends upon his know- 
ledge of himself, while he knows nothing of 
the mountains and the gulf streams that are 
within his own organization, and of their re- 
lations to existence and to virtue. 

You cannot give a complete physiological 
education to the child in the common school, 
but you certainly can tell him what are the 
great fundamental instincts and functions of 
physical organization in life; and the State 
hasa right to teach this for reasons of health 
and for reasons of purity, and as a means of 
making better citizens There is no igno- 
rance so unaccountable, so deplorable, and so 
much to be deprecated as the ignorance of 
men in respect to the structure and functions 
of their bodies. Men are left to grope and 
stumble in regard to the things which per- 
vert them, body and soul, becau e their body 
isto them a terra incognita—a continent 
unexplored. Men are straining every nerve 
to discover the sourcesof the Nile, when they 
are ignorant of the very sources of life in 
themselves. It isa shame andasin thata 
boy should know nothing of himself when 
he comes out of the schoo}, nothing when he 
comes out of the academy, and almost noth- 
ing when he comes out of the college. 

The history and government of one’s own 
country come under precisely the same line 
of remark. - The American comuion schools 
give toa child some information respecting 
the country in which he dwells, the govern 
ment that is over Lim and his relations to 
the society to which he belongs, and in which 
he is to fulfill a part. For schools maintain 
ed by the State, whose only reason for hav- 
ing schools ‘is that it may prepare men for 
citizenship, to leave the child utterly ignc- 
rant of the elements that make the citizen, 
and the duty of the citizen-this is exquisite 
absurdity. 

There are beginning to be treatises on 
these subjects; the idea of the need which 
exists in this direction is beginning to be 
fruitful in many minds; but I do not know 
where there is any common school in which 
there is a catechism as to citizen’s duty. How 
much do children know of what this govern- 
ment is? They are taught to swing a red 
flag on Fourth of July, to hate kings, and to 
love a republic ; but how many of them know 
the difference in powers between the Presi- 
dent in Washington, and Queen Victoria in | 
Great Britain? We are taught to run after 
names : but how lit'ledo we know of what 
they signify. 

Once more. This vital and American 
scheme of common schools should make pro- 
vision for the instruction of its inmates in 
fundamental morality, This comes under 
the necessity that every citizen should know 
how to live well with his fellow men. As 





life could not exist. They are sinews that 
give power and tension to the muscle. They 
hold the body together. If it were not for 
these so-called “ minor morals,” society and 
the state would go down as a sand heap. 
These are the things which the newspapers 
seldom think it necessary to notice, they are 
the things which the common school does 
not teach ; and I hold that while the state 
must not teach sectarian and technical relig- 
ion, it should teach the relations of men to 
each other. The morality of religion, its 
ethical element, should be taught under the 
care of the state in every common school in 
the nation. 

Where these conditions fullfilled all grad- 
uates of the common school would have 
enough of the elements of literature to help 
themselves; they would have knowledge of 
their own structure of brain, of stomach, of 
heart, of lungs; of what labor and reaction 
means of the reasons of laws and institu- 
tions; of the duties which the owe to the 
commonwealth ; of those primary virtues 
which teach them how to live in the house- 
hold, in the neighborhood, in the township, 
and in the whole nation. ‘That is the edu 
cation which this government owes to every 
child that is born on the continent. Not 
only does the State owe this to its children, 
but it is its duty to see that no executor or 
administration cheats them out of the divi- 
dend of their rights. Not only must the State 
see to it that every boy and girl has a right 
to education, but if a drunken father or mo 
ther does not know enough to give education 
to the child the State must see to it that he 
has it—H. W. BEECHER. 








HE MISSES HANSEN (formerly teachers in Saint 
Mary's Seminary, Raleigh, N C,) will open aschool 
for young ladies and children on Jersey City Heights 
Sept. 4. References—Dr Smede, Raleigh N ©, Sup’t 
W.L. Dickinson, Jersey City, and the Editor of the 
JOURNAL. 


A Boarding School at Vineland, N.. J. 


Mrs. EK. W. Gray’s Boarding and Day S-hool for 
Young Ladies at Vineland, N J, offers the best advan- 
tages. The instruction is thorough and terms moder- 
ate, $250 for board and tuit‘on per annum. 


TO LET. 


Suitable for School Purpo ec, Large Fami'y Mansion 
nine miles from N. Y., ten minutes from Newark, N. 
J., om the east bank of the Passaic River, on high, 
healthy ground: charming views. House contains 16 
rooms, gas, bath, &c. Secluded grounds of eighteen 
acres with water front for boating or bathing, brick 
stable, bowling alley, hot-house, grapery, and all ap- 
pointments suitable for a seminary, school or private 
residence. Will be let or leased to an acceptable party 
on his own terms. Photographs and information at 
287 Front «t., N. ¥. 














| THE TEACHER'S DENTIST. 


W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 
Offers his services to the teachers and others of New 
York City and the vicinity, 
He fills with platina, gold and silver. 
Refers to the editor of the JovunaL, 








| Lobin's Perftumed Chamois 





the state gives education for its preservation, | 


for the applica- 

— of Powder 

Rouge. This pad renders the use wder and 

<— cosmeties im ible to detect, . os lates all un- 

natural and absnrd tints, and is especially — 

to the nursery. It is prepared with highly perfumed 

Italian lucea oil, and may be used a: a‘ 

the toilet or person ; sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents, "LYON MANU FPACTURING CO, 

53 


$55 to $ 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


|PUBLISHED BY 


Potter, Ainsworth & Co, 


53 & 55 John Street, New York. 


If School Officers and Teachers wish to keep up with 
the BEST METHODS of inst: uction, they will do well 


to examine these NEW BOOKS, before making intro- 
ductions into the schools under their control. 
1 3 
Penmanshi Retail Intro- 
D. Price. duction. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 
Copy-Books, 12 Nos., each ° % 15 $0 10 
do. Primary caine. Books. Nos. land2 10 o7 
do, Primary Short Courve, Nos. 2 and 10 07 
do. New Manual of Penmanship 1235 a5 
do, a mounted Tablets e -375 250 
do w Sheet Tablets ~ 250 1 70 
do, ned Pena, Nos, 8 and 117 . ~13 83 
do: do. Nos, 7, 112, 333, 455 and eng., 1 00 67 
Potter & Hammond's 
Copy Books, 15 Nos., each 15 10+ 
do, Writing Charts, 8 Nos, .48 3W 
do. Penmanship Explained: .10 vit) 


The long established reputation, and universally ac- 
knowledged value of the above systems of Penmanship 
render it wholly auunecessary to inse rt any commenda- 
tion, of which we could turnish volumes frow the best 
teachers in this country. 


BARTHOUOLOMEW'S 


Industrial Drawing Books and Primary Cards, 


Now Complete. 


Free-Hand Series, Noa, 1, 
Geometric Series, Nos. 
Mode! and Object, No. 
Perspective, No. 10 


, 4.5.6, each $0 20 $0 19 
aban ood . 2 13 


9 w» 


. 2» ly 
Teacher's Manual, or Guide to abo ve 20 134 
Primary Drawing-Carda, three Nos., 1 2, 3, 
* 20 lessons each, per set 20 13 
Primary Writing- Cards, No, 4, set “of 9 les- 
rons 10 07 
Guide to Drawing-C ‘ards, Nos, 1, 2, 3 . oo 67 
Monthly Examination Exercises, per 00. 1 00 67 
Quarterly Special Exam. Ex'cises, per KO 200 134 
Blank Drawing-Books 25 
Drawing-Book Covers 6) 
Teacher's Guide to 5 Primary Cards, 


ave believe that any teacher of ordinary ability can 
by its use, give SUCCESSFUL INSTRUCTION in primary 
drawing. It is beautifully Ulustrated, and artistic 
throughout, 


TEACHER'S MANUAL TO DRAWING-BOOKS 


This volume contains 548i illustrations and isa —- 
tiful work of art—valuable alike to the 
draughtsman, architect and student of cunemantal 
and industrial art. 


McVICAR’s NATIONAL SPELLING BLANES 


IN TAREE NUMBERS, 


No.l. Words e - SR wo 
No.2, Words and Definitions 12 Os 
No.3. Words, Definitions and Se ntences 2 Os 


A Blotter is furnished with cach Book. 


Patterson's Complete Composition Book, 


IX FOUR NUMBERS, 


No. 1. 


Quarto, 
Ne o. te 


S36 pages, flexible cover 
* board 

nM - x 

Ws 


os 


mund in clowh 3S 
* ex. cl., leather b’ks 50 


$0 10 
17 
23 
ss 


* Ses 


No, 


Book keeping. 


Hanaford & Payson's Single Entry 
Blanks for same, four in set » & 

H, & P.** Double and Single Entry 1 oo 
Blanks for same, four in set . = 

Key to Rook-keeping 

Potter & Hammond's Single & D" ‘ble E ntry 1 % 
Blanks for same . oe 

P. & H.'s High-School Book- -keeping . 12 
Blanks for same l 1S 

Key to Common and High-School edition 70 


$0 75 


ALDEN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE USE 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Grammar aud Rhetoric combined, l6mo §0 75 
Adapted to any system of Grammar. 
This is an excellent manual, differing from the com- 
pends of grammar in c~mmon use, chiefly in this, thet 
it leads the pupil lo think the moment he begins to study, 


Grosby’s | s Greek. 
Greek Grammar 
Compendious Greek Grammar 
Greek Lessons . - 


0 50 


$200 $135 
1s lo 
1” 


Greek Tables . - 75 bY 
Xenophon's Anabasis, 7 Books, with Notes 

and complete Lexicon just issued 20 135 
Xenophon's Anabasis, camtemty, new plates | 25 a5 
Lexicon to Anabasis : 100 0 
Lexicon and Notes to the Anabasis 1 25 &S 


Sentential Analysis - w 


The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby as a pro- 
found Greek scholar is of itself sufficient to insure the 





| excellence and completeness of works edited by him. 


&@ Specimen copies for examination with a view to 
introduction will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices 
given in column 2. 

Catalogues and circulars sent {ree on application. 

solicited, 





A week to Agents, Samples a. 
P. O. VICKERY, Angusta, Main 
SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 
Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 
FIVE CENTS TO $5,000 RECEIVED, 


Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 
NEW YORK : 53 and 55 John Street, 
BOSTON ; 2 Bromfield Street, 
CHICAGO : 2% Washington Street 
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ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT! 


Then Buy MILLER BROS,’ 
cnaciteeeruce CHEMICAL PAINT. sxicsniuiriseet: 


in WHITE or ANY COLOR desired. Is on many thousand of the finest buildi of the country, many of which 
have been painted six years, and now look as well as when first painted, CHEMICAL PAINT has tak- 
en First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs of the Union, SAMPLE CARD OF Conors sentfree. Address, 
MILLER BROS., 109 Water St, CLEVELAND, O. or N.Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO, 103 Ohamber st. NY. 


ATLAS HOTEL, 


(CO-LIMITED) 
JOHN CRUMP, Gen’! Supt. 52d & Elm Ave., Phila. 
SITUATED WITHIN 150 YARDS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS and R. R. DEPOT. 


Hotel & Restaurant on European Plan 


WITH CAPACITY FOR 


4000 GUESTS, 


$1.00 per Day for Lodging, and Meals at 25 Gents or more, 
to suit Patrons. 
Rooms may be secured in Advance, ‘Tickets sent by Express, ©. O. D., or by Mail 
on receipt of check. 
ACCOMMODATION OF 
Families, Clubs, Socities, Excursionists, a Specialty. 
Address 
_JOHN CRUMP, Gen’) Sup't. 
TT AAINGA MH DATING 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
Then Buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S} 


CHEMICAL PAINT. 


And Save One Tarp the Cost of ParnTING, and get @ paint that is MucH HANDSOMER and will Last ‘Twice 

48 LONG as any other paint, Is prepared ready for use in WHITE Or ANY COLOR desired, Is on many thous- 
nd of the finest buildings in the country, many of which have been painted six years, and now look as 

well as when first painted. This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums attwenty of the State Fairs 
f the Union. Sample card of colors sent free. Address N. Y. Enamel Paint Co,, 103 Chambers St., N. Y 
r MILLER BROS., 109 Water Street, Uleveland O. 


Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT’S 


BOARDItG AND GAY SCHOGL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 


nd Save One-rurrp the Cost of PAINTING. and get 

















THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Mente" 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 

THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age 

THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches c. : - 
English education. 

HE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the 
mighest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 

A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics. Languages, Literature, etc. 

The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed. 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. ) 

For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board ane Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgment, her well-furnished 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are the highest attributes 
of the teacher .y HOWARD CROSBY 

Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles £ 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq.; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Ill. ; 


Jersey City. N. J. ; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 
Now in its I6th Year, 
MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 


An entirely new set of material, cheap, beautiful and purely American, in- 
vented by, and manufactured only for Miss Coe, kept constantly on hand and 
for sale. ' 

Teachers and families supplied at very reasonable rates. 

A Training Class for Teachers and Mothers will be organized at the Amer- 
can Kindérgarten Building, on the Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia. 

Training classes are also instructed at the Kindergarten Rooms, 44 E. 43d st. 

All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 


JACKSON INSTITUTE 


English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Mise 8. R. F. JACKSON, Princrpa, AND PROPRIETOR, 
No 26 HAST 12rd STREET, (HARLEM.) N. ¥. 


The course of study embraces all the desirable branches for a finished education. 
Lectures upon scientific subjects will be delivered by experienced Professors. 
Diplomas will be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete the course, ang 
certificates of success in any department will be awarded. is 
wA a for small childeea, on the Kindergarten system, will be connected with 
this school. 








SAVINGS BANKS. 
MANzat ran SAVINGS INSTITU. 
tion, 





‘ No. 614 Broadway, New York, June 26, 76. 


FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
The Trustees of this Institution ha declared 
Fifty-first Semi-Annual Dividend on all its on 
the First Day of July next, (by the rules enti there- 
to) at the rate of Six Per Cent per annum on sums of 
mane pane $2 000, and — Per Cent = annum on 
iver after third 
day in the month. iain wha eit a — 
Meng not withdrawn will be credited as princi- 
Deposits will draw interest from wary, 
April, July and October, Sates ionem, 
E, J, BROWN, 


Edward Schell, Treasurer. pane 
6. F, Alvord, Sec, 


MODELS 
C 
Busts, Masks‘apd Statues from the Antique 
Life size, medium size, small size. 
Torsoes from Life. 
Fractions of the Human Body. 
Anatomy from the old masters. 
Animals. Heads of Animals. 
Birds. Reliefs. 
Brackets, Pedestals, Religious Statues. 
Fruit and Flowers in Relief. 
Large assortment of Leaves in relief. 
R. Castelvecchi, 
[1438 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
Orders by mal promptly attended to. 
Goods carefully packed and sent to any part 
of the United States. 
@ Prices to suit the times. 


FOR DRAWINGS 
LASSES. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


Nos. 1 & 3 3d Av., opposite Cooper Institute. 
JULY—46ru DIVIDEND—1i876. 


The Trustees have ordered that interesi at the rate 
of SIX Per Cent per annum ont of the earnings of the 
past six months be paid depositors on and after July 
10, 1876, on all sums entitled thereto; or, if not with- 
drawn, the same willbe added to the account and 
draw interest from July 1. 
Assets $6,814,096 00 
Due depositors, including interest...... 6,291,351 87 


SURPLUS $522,755 14 


DEPOSITS made on or before JULY 10 

draw interest from July 1, 

ISAAC T, SMITH, 
President, 

A, F. Ockerhansen, 


Clarkson Crolius, } Vice-Presidents 


T. W. Liu, Sea, 





RY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 


841 & 343 Bowery, 
Cor. Turrp Sr. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
Semi-Annual Dividend on ail deposits entitled thereto, 
JULY 1, 1876, as follows : 

Six Per Cent on all sums of $2,000 and under, ang 
Five Per Cent on the excess vver $2,000, 

Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw inter, 
est from July 1, 1876. 


e 


ANDREW MILLS, 


President, 
WM. V. WEBSTER, 


Secretary 


IMP ORTANTTO TEACHERS. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by|Suzrmanp Homans, Ao- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds.. 


This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Reserve” er Deposit p a! which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve. 
This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing & specified surrender value for every year in cash; 
or it will furnish the ion of Life Assurance at ac- 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
itself, renewable at the close of 


Promosion of Life Assurance Cler, —— 
of Li on ‘gymen, 
peomn, President ; Howard Potter, . 


kW &pecial Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste . of all Denominations, 


For 2lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WESTERN Union Buriuprxne, New Yore. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Viee-Pres’t and Actuary. 





tw” SCHOOL TEACHERS during .the Cen- 
tenial Year should use the Union Ink= 
wel] in their sehools. combines a UNION 
of EXCELLENCE and £CoNOMY, togeth -r with 
& UNION of STRENGTH and SIMPLICITY. Pu- 
pils like to use it. Price $1,00 per dozen, 
D ELIVBRED FREE to any address on receipt 
of price. 





H. P. DWYER, 21 John at., New York. 





Philosophical 
Apparatus 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,¥ 

Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 

4 vad Gremtter Schools. 

Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 
ticons. 


application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 

Jesse S. Cheyney, . 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Buccessor to James M. QuEEN & Co. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
"The well-known Original and Pepular Numbers,> 


303—404—170--351, 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sone AGENT. 





GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 


Ever Devise for Home Pracuc, 


The following are « few of the 
advan s derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action ail the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected by per- 
sons of sedentary habits. It 
corrects the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed in young 
persons, and imparts a uniform 

degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinai column. 
fo afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung und liver complaints, etc., 
t may be used with the most gratifying results. It is erad- 
aated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest child; 
's admirably adapted to use of invalids and convalescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 
character. It is highly recommended by ee oes 
and all those who have made the subject of phy exercise 
a study. PRICE LIs?. 

No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 
3to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. For 
Childrer 10 to 14, 81.30. No.5. For Ladies and Children 14 years 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate renee. 
31.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No 7 is 
itted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall ov floor. 
Two of this size properly arranged make a Complete Gymna- 
ium. Sent post-paid apon receipt of price. Address, 

GOUDYEAR RUBBEK CURLER CO., 
P. 0. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 





BELLS. 





ia at re a Mr, 
MSELLS % 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine foned. low priced, fully warranted 


. Catalogues 

i ll ic’ e 5 

"A LYMYER BM. SNU ACTURI ING co., 
664 to694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, Q 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


: Bells of and Tin, mounted 
w 


the hee eh, i for Churches, 
: jengings, ‘ 
Clocks, etc. We 


ue sent Free. 
E. Second St.,Cin. 


,leneely’s Bells. 
ar aie hae METERLY BEE POUS: 
y - oh) OE ee 


Thlustrated Cata! 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 1 
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DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New YorxK Scuoon Jounnat, 17 Warren Bt. 


Albany, N. ¥. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E. Gates, 

Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 

Pear! Street Ineiliute. Amos A. Cass.} 
Brooklyn, N. Y." 


Adelphi Academy. Samuel G. Taylor, 
Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t, 
. George N. Bigelow. 

A. T. _—— 


Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street, 
Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 ee 

Col, & Pol’technic Inst. D. H. Cochran, ee "rt 

Dean Academy. Alfred T. Dean, 437 Carlto 

Lockwood Acskeng. Jobn Lockwood, 139 . Oxford, 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Conte ee Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Ontario B. 8. Richarde. 


Clinton, N. ¥. 


Clinton Grommar School. Isaac O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight. 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup. 


New York City. 


School. George C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School, Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St, 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. 3.T. Benedict, 7 E 42d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 

School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St, 

Ladies’ School, Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, 
Caeriee Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St, 

Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee Chariier, 167 Madison Av, 

te School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
cinditeneton. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 

School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
University School. V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St, 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av, 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av, 
Coliegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Gramercy P’k, 
Collegiate School. Jas. B. Hammond, 11 West 39th St, 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Ay, 
Kindergarten. Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St, 
Collegiate School, John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, 
Collegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, 
Packard’s Business College. 8. 8. Packard, 805 B’way, 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs, Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d, 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St, 
Young Ladies’ Schl. Dr. B. C, Vag iesnee, aX. 59th, 
Rutgers Female College. Rev, Thomas D. . Anderson. 


Poughkeepsie. 


Brooks Seminary for Young J adies. Mrs M. B.J. White, 

Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. ©. C. Wetsell, 

Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 

Female Academy. D. G. Wright, 

Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 


Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Allen, 

Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 8. M.Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Home Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 
Irving Institute. Armagnae & Rowe, 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley.} 


Yonkers, 


Locust Hill Se . Mies Resiy A Rice, 
Military Institute onjamin Mason. 
{Phitadephia, Pa. 
Chegaray Institute. Madame D'Hervilly, 
Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye, 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J. A. 
New York. 
Alexander Institute (B). O. & R. Willis, White Plains, 
Bearding School (B), Mrs H. C, Morrell, Mamahasset, 
Chappaqua Inst. a. 8. C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer I Browa, Auburn, 
Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev Chas F, Dowel,Saratoga S 
Massachusetts, 
Greylock Institute. B, F. Mills” South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 


Bethany ieiens- W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Acad 











ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No, 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can en- 
teratanytime. Call orsend for circular. 8.8. Packard. 





cor, Canal St. 
every day and evening. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 


the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 


$2 50 A YEAR, books included ; special atten- 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 62 Bowery 
St, Established, 1840. Instructions 








to backward —_— and little boys. Ad- 
8. 0, SH ‘ge og graduate of Har- 
vard University. ~ yi “12 miles from Phila. 


FrenchNormal School, 


Under the direction of L. Sauveur, Ph. D., 
LL. D., author of Causeries aves mes Hile- 
ves, Entretiens sur la Grammaire, ete. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, 
and the new method of teaching. Diplomas will be 
given to those present during the whole course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 


- L. Sauveur, 





2) s 


ELOCUTION 


During THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 
Elocution & Oratory. 
1418 CuestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both 

Designed 


sexcs admitted. to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Business Men, and all classes 
of aie Students. Attention to Conversation and 


fonen. oe ~ weil = to Vocal Culture, Reading and reci- 





tation. ms April 24th Summer term 
opens sue = ‘Send for catalog ues. 
3. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
THE CENTENNIAL 


National Institute, 


AND EDUCATORS’ HEAD-QUARTERS, 
AT THE 


ATLAS HOTEL, 


Entrance Gate 8. W. Cor. 


Centennial Crounds, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Daily sessions from 8 to 9:30 A. M. or eight weeks, 
beginning July 5, '76. For circulars, &c. Address GEO. 
P. BEARD. , Director, Atlas Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 





P ares Buss ESS Coutece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
_ (Hatablished 1849.) 
Specialiti ping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudt- 
weatal and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
$3.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashie’s, day or evening from 9A. M., till 9 P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold hic uptown College devotes his 
whole time at 62 Bowery. 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 








The Famous 
Health Resort, 


Know as “Our Home on the Hill Side,” Liv. 
ingeton Co., New York, is the grandest in Amer- 
ica for over tasked thinkers, worn out men, 
tired out Teachers— invalid wo- 
men and feeble or constitutionally 3 
to come and recuperate and rup vigor of brain, 
For all persons who, long have failed to recover 
by treatment ——_ like to get thor- 
well by processes that are strict accordance 

with the laws of life and health, it has not its equal. 
Special terms for Teachers and clergymen can be made 

lence. Send for circular and Steel 
Engraving of Cure and its Cottages. 


~ Address as above. 
James C. Jackson. 





& Cirls ss IN STORY.” Brin 


nore S pictures. 
Ing, You eS Se ae a: inside 
pm Page ty Ape you, Send for contents 
table and find out all about it. Freeto all, tage 
A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. UBRAY 
PUBLISHING Co,, 129 East 28th Street, New York- 
a Month to Agents, Male and Female. 
Vill prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
handsome 


sell at ikel-plated Chromos, $1. 
en-shot volver, $2 75—every one 
Osuebtnetton 


, Sample 50 cents ; 
dozen by mail, $2. New Haven, Conn: 
Address 


Factory 
GEO. L. FELTON & 00. 
119 & 121 Nassaust., N. Y. 


The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His= 
tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 


F@®  FEEEE 


: 


: 








No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No. 2, Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. ” 

No. 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. oung. 
10 cents. 3 
No. 4. Shakespearean St — %* » Weiss Art 
Studies; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. 


mm @ Beecher's Seven Lectures for Ministers 10 
cen 

No. 7. Beecher’s concluding Lectures; “ Creed 
Statements ;” “‘The Death Menace ;” “History of 
tarian ” 10 cents, os 


No. 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Lectures by 





fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Set, No. 1. 


contains 10 minerals, Price $r. 00 and | 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 


Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 


Ser. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 

Set, No, s. 


trays. Price $10. 
Ser, No. 6. 


case. Price $13. 
Set, No. 7. 


tray. Price. $20. 

Ser, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals 
case. Price $25. 


desired. 7 Address. 
"New York Scuoor JourRNAL. 
4 “17 Warren St. 


CEO, STIMPSON, Jr., 
Expert 


Plain and ornamental. Particular attentio 
ere Wills, Resolutions Testimont 





(Commonwealth Hotel, Boston, 


Prof. Agassiz ; 
| of Dyeing; The West in Ages Past. 


| 10 cents. Pumnphict Eaitien So conte) 


contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
contains roo minerals, each in a separate 


in Black walnut , 


Larger collections will be furnished if 


New York. 


for the detection of oo and 
the proper of disguised ind Writing, both he alo 
pe! aya specialty of Round Hand Writ 


The Fossil Man of Mentone; The Art 
10 cents, 

No. 9. Tustrated. pitz Lectures by Richard A. Proo- 

tor and Lectures by on Penikese Island. 


No. 10. Ilustrated.—Science for 1873. 


SIXPENN 
Savings Bank, 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 
CORNER BROADWAY AND ASTOR 
PLACE, 
THE 


46th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


THE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED A DIVIDEND 
ON DEPOSITS ENTITLED THERETO, AT THE 
RATE OF FIVE PER CENT. 
ON ALL SUMS UP TO AND INCLUDING $5,000, 
PAYABLE 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15. 
MONEY DEPOSITED ON OR BEFORE AUGUST 
10 WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM 
THE ist OF THAT MONTH, 
N. B’—BANK OPEN DAILY FROM 10 A. M. TO8 
P.M 
Five cents to $5,000 received on deposit. 
AC OOLLINS, 
Secretary: 
WM. MILES, 
President. 
E. tT. MATURIN, 
Assistant ormtene sd 


SUL : GENERIS. 






MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <ss UNAPPROACHED 


eritioally 
im capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 





—Proceedings 
for the Advancement o: 
Bea justrated. 


, i 


on the Amazon ; 
ears See 
to the Rocky Moun 
ey and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 
No. 15. The Bite of Ancient (Bayard Taylor; 
on the Nerves; Proctor’s Farewell 
(Pamphle 


No. 18. Sunes Pega Senator Schurz’s, Bos- : 
in; Cone yas ; Congressman Elliott's. & 
No. 19. 


National Academy of 
| tom, & ang Rdg? Ht Effects of Alco- 


Transit of \ 
cents, pestare, Dervaze; Ton ying Venus, ete. 10 
ne. &. and Religion ; 
ot Lik; Owen Mas Man's Earliest His! 
Conk Reply to yada 10 cents. (Pamphlet 
No. 26. The Gladstone Controversy ; The 
by and Acton. 
Yamphiet tion, 20 cents.) 


No. 26. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson: 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 


ERIES abe 
described sent by mail for §1 oa 


uxley, 
_ 


Vatican 
10 cents. 


| Edition, 20 cents,) 
| The ENTIRE EXTRA 5& 


Trrsune Extras Nos. 8, 10, and 14, in- | 
address | 


clusiv: will be sent by mail to ap 
in the United States for 25 cents ; ’ 
9 inclusive, or Nos 6, 7,8,10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,3, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 


No. 21. One Year of Science; ‘s and Biela’s 
Comets; Chemistry's ; Sctence 
Association and Convention at Hartford 
10 cente, (Pamphiet 96 pages, 25 cents.) 


tion); The U. | 
tains (Prof. 


Sciences at Washing. | 


OUR COUNTRY 


| of AM 


| I, 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR «= 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


NLY Sc ever awaried any medal 
in Europe, or pa present such extraorJi- 
nary excellence as ao command a wide sale there. 
ALW AYS Sure. hest hy —— = at Indus 
trial Expositions, im Amertes as well as 
Eurepe. Out of bund: wy hts not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on having s Mason & Hamlin. Do mot 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER Com- 
Missions for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very Aard to sell something eles. 
ut. Ty LE with most important  — 
ments ever made, e 
nation Stops. > 
eagere and other Cases of new desig 





PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN : 
EASY PAYMENTS — 
CATALOGUES ==Sro~n.re tha 


2% Union Square, 
pad e. CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK; or 1 & & 


Tee Gaeatest Seviume Cewterwia. Boox Is 


,And Its Resources, ” 

Not =. complete in our thrillé histery of 100 
years’ growth, nag? 4 in dese -— % of our 
great ——— ountains Cities Nat- 
wral Wonders, and all our Mighty Risouree in 4 
ture, Commerce Minerals, Manufacture, form Gov- 

HISTORY ant DESCRIPTION 
RICA'S GREATEST NATION and 
the CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, profusely 
Illustrated. No extant. Over 1 meee: 


ual 
with a“Coemtary” Ma and a “Bird’s-Eye 
free. are «to 120 w 
po anes hae nian Sa 
ARD BROS , Philadelp’ Cinn, O., 

Springfield, Mass. om 





WONDER CAMERA. 


F Volmoee Sb. I. Horseman's Wonder Cameras 
or sale rfect order, 
Will show a common mT a as 





feet, ry Loe 
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AGENTS WANTED 


—— 


a day at home. Agente wanted. Outfit and 
$ 12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 








day at home, Samples worth $1 free. 
$5 tog 20 PSTINSON & CO., Portland, ao 





UPERBVISITING CARDS, pen written, 12 fot 
25 cents; @5 for 40 cents, id. Elegant 
mein, 10 cents. Address J. D, HO MB, Walle 


“GONSTANT, EMPLOTMENT, = 


ye and valuable samples sent fre 
~*~ it return stamp, A, D, Young, Williamsburgh, 








ANTED.—Agents for the best-selling 8 

Packages in the world. It contains 15 sneets 
15 envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, p t 
Yard Measuri, and a piece of jewelry. Single pack 
with pir of elegant Sleeve Buttons, postpaid, 25c. 
packue | has heen examined by the publisher of this 
paper, and found, as represented, worth the money. Cir- 
oula: 


rs free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. . 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
$25 00 our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectas, representing 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mage 
niticent Family Bibles. Superior toall others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
world, Full particulars free. Address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 











AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 
ork, owr 


cal W 
WESTERN BORDER. 


A Complete and Graphic gi of American Pioneer 


fe 
3 100 YEARS AGO 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
Adventures; Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer Wom- 
en and Boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports. 
—A book for Old and Young. Notas uull No 
competition. Enormous sales, Agents wa’ every- 
where, Ulustrated circulars free. J. C. McCurdy 
& Co., 26 8 Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Another $80, first 6 days, Over 50, 

standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold 
150,000 more needed by the people. A book of match- 
less interest, profusely illustrated, and 
cheap, A royal chance for agents. are 
terms, address HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa 
Cincinnati, O., Chieago, Lil,, Springfield, Mass, 





+10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed ONk-THIRD 
of the actual value, In many years’ business have never 
lost adollar. No customer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due, Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who wili confirm the above facta, 


“ J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Sprina Back Account Books, 


All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diari 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, &c., &, 
We keep everything in our line, and ell at lowest prices 


‘to PRinTERS.—Uee our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers: also. eur Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 


INQ. F.. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. ¥. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 











YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 
ment. Basretr, Nepurws & Co., ce,5 &T 
John Street. Bianch Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th 8t., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


HOW TO 
Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 
Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 

CURE 4 asthma, Drunkenness, Rheu- 
| matism. 
( The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 
MAKE } Cologne, Jocke7Club Bouquet, 
Ottawa Deer. 
Send 20 ets. for each Receipt, or 3 for 40 cts., 


6 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for. $1.00. 
Address FARRELL & CO., 


909 Keep Sizeet, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





% FoBus wor 


ck BOARDS 


A sultable Brush, T5 ets. 





Ad tine Hard , Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Diack, Finc and Smooth, very eary to “‘rase. 
remains Black, 

Sent by express in any quantity, Boarps oF Epuca 
TION do well with it. 


It is easily applicd with ordinary paint brueh, an 
persons with common skill can make a perfect jylacl. 
board, upon any smooth sur‘ace, which will be frev 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE C0., 


191 Fulton Strect, 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 


Readings, Declamations and Dialognsa 


for school, parlor and platform. Issued January Apri’ 
July and Oetobor. Addvess, 


MES. ANNA RANDALL DIEHZ, 
27 Uniwa Square, New Yori 
91.00 per year. ©-r1d 25 ai nts for énccimen number. 








‘CARPET CLEANING. 


T. M' STEWART, © 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


AND, 
84 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth witt 
out injury to the finest fabric. ‘ 
Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color 
« Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKEBS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A: RICE, - - Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others: 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, reflncd women. s 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, L. I. 
Mrs. JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and compete i 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral toherne and intellectual ‘shocumat 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, ef,, will be carefully selected to 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged, 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. a 

Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies anc 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400. 











MRS. CARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN - 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 








This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted fi 
poses to which it is applied. Tho number of Boarding pupils is limited to aw a4 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. . 

{#~ Thoroughvess in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. © 

For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the terms per annum are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700, ; 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 


; j FOUNDED 1857- 
An English, Classical, French and German Family and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


Ti, 7% AND 7 EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 








It is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupils frequent f 
Primary, Academic and Collegiate, with a Kinder Geen, ~ the Gase ord 
man plan, for children of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care.# French 
and German are spoken in the family. * Music, instrumental and vocal, are taught by the 
ablest masters. . 


am te oe os ee | ot: eel ey em 


POTTSTOWN, PA., 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - -.- - - - - PROPRIETOR. 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con- 
venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 

@The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving Uw 
various branches of a substantial English education. at 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars. 











NECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
® MY-COMFORT. 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
m indelicate and tural restraint or exposure 
> the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind sbout a 
gonntry privy, or to imperiect sewerage, obstructed 
pipes andoffensive ddors of the city water closet, by 
asing the’BEST and CHEAPEST 


EARTH CLOSET 


and NO OTHER 





-gxenbs soqouy gt 


Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 
Latest, Sim Improvements. 
ACH CAN MANAGE IT. 

The Earth system only, will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination; but we have a great con- 
venience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 
or country to good advantage, 


The$5 Water Closet. 
perfectly odorless 


eye aor 
ty for 14 persons ‘ for 
without >ffence. Positively Prac 
ble, Popular. Just the.thing for stormy days, 
dark nights, and four o’clock in the merning. 
Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, 





06 DEY §7., NEW. YORK, 





MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. .. 

Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, PrRiIncrPpa.. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course inall the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branc*es 
necessary to a liberal education. 

The Terms, pe: annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
will be $400. 


HOQUGHTON SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 








JOHN ©. GALLUP, A.M; M.D.) Perworrat. V1 





The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the time 
Christian woman, The course of study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture.. The Bible is 
studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school. 

The charge per year, for board and tuition, 1s $300. 


DABNEY UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
25 EAST 39th STREET, N. Y, 
V. DABNEY, Principal. — 
‘The design is to furnish a select aghool of the highest grade for fitting young men for 


—— but the principal makes a specialty of thoroughly grounding young pupils ig 
199 classics, taking exclusive chargg of them, ip person, i9 thay de 
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AND EDUCA 


TIONAL NEWS. 











_ SUNBEAMS. 
Greenbacks may come to 





A very greedy boy—One who recent- 
ly took the Tmeasies from bis Little 
sister. 


Crusty says that the list of ma 


rriages 
in the newspapers ought to be put 
“Ring Frauds.” 


under the head of 


“I would 
Jean Paul Richter, “ha 
=" youth,” That's the wa, 
e would much rather have it now. 


Spilkins ve that wien me crisis 
in Herzegovina, he hopes tha 
Bescovitches, and 


comes 
Karageorgovitches, the 
all the other itches will be read 
up to the scratch, 


but the 
are family will take them from 


not, for any money,” says 
ve any money in 
we feel. 


ly to come 








GLENN 
SULPHUR SOAP 
ERADICATES 
Aut Locan Sx Diseases; 
PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
CoMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME- 
Dries RHEUMATISM AND GovUT, 
Heats Sores AND INJURIES 


OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
‘° 1s A REMABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
A8 cosTLy SuLPuuR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrrrations of the Skin. 

CoMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the cuticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. |. + 

Sores, Sprartns, Bruises, Scaibs, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 
Gout and Rheumatism. 

Ir REMOVES DanpRrvFrF, strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthfulcolor. Asa DistNFECTANT 
of Clothing and Linen used in the sick 
room, and as a ProrecTion against 
Contactious DisEases it is unequaled, 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. 


Prices, 25 anp 50 Cents PER CAKE, 
Per Box, (3 Caxgs,) 60c and $1.20. 
N, B, There is economy in buying the large cakes, 
a Sold by all Druggists. e 


‘6 Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black or Brown, 50c. ’ 


C, N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av. HY. 











CONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


Che People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


“Bear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.”’ “ 


red stops q 
Temoves discoloration and rapidl 
~ in the and loins, | ay = press- 
~ ¥ in the head, nausea, i 
IN LE REA <€ 4 it has no equal. kinds of 
ulcerations to which ladies are subject are 
prom: cured. in book accom- 
PILES blind — prompt relief 


obstinate, can long resist 
VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 
HIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 


from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
eific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
Temedies failed to arrest 


» Sore 
8, simple and chronic 
tarrh (for which it is a i 
I Bg hy 
msects =a s . 
* weee, und indeed all meaner of 


skin diseases. 
woe 
Pimples. 4 It revives, 


and invigorates and 
while wonderfully improving the 


Complexion 


Soreness, Roughness 
heals Cuts, Eruptions 
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ble in every Farm-yard as as in every 
Let it be tried once, and you 
be without it. 





EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Specialty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 
posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curingal! form 
of ulcerated and inflamed surfaces of the larynx and epi- 
glottis 


A wpecialty for Horseness, the Cleansing power of the 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD 





There never was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorough 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 
yet remains. Scovill’s Blood and Liver 
Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause, ‘ 
The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. 
duces and perpetuates all flesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
the effects of the Bleod and Liver 
Syrup. 

Among the maladies for which we era 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 


~~ in recommending the Blood and Liver 


Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
ed Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sal 
Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 
Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc.. with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
to be infested. © e 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica) 
profession. Dr. Wm, HALL’S BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con 
sumption, and all diseascs of the Throat and 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 


HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, ete, 
i A Most RELIAtLE PREPARATION, 
‘PRICE 25 CENTS FER Rox. 


UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation will 
remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 





Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 3 

EDEY'’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely rt 


disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 
80LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle 





DR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


For Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps, Colic, Diarrhae 
Cholera Morbus,Cholera 

Bruises, Chilblains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Soreness of 
Foints, and all painful affections of the body, external 0 
internal. For Colds, Sore Throat, Quimsy, and discase: 





ef the throat and mucous membrane it is an invaluxbix 
remedy. forsale everywhere, Price 25 conte, 1) ote 


lied on as a preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vas-| 
| loid, etc. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and aif 


Infantum, Sprains Burns, Scald#| 


Blotches on the Face and render the complex- 
ion clear and fair. For softening and beautify- 





HALE’S 
Honey or Horenounn ano Tar 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Coips, Inrivenza, Hoanse- 
\wEss, Dirricutt Breararse, aXD 
\ ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT,,; 
BroncntaL Tones, anp Lunes, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Honey of the plant Horehound, in 
chemical union with Tan-Ba.m, extract- 
ed from the Lire Prikcre.e of tho 
forest tree Anres Batsamma. or Balm 
of Gilead. ~ , 

The Honey of Morehound soorHEs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and air-passages 
leading to the lungs. Frve additional 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great 
‘medicine of ‘a famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
large private practice. 

N. B—The Tar Balm has no Bap 
TASTE or sinell. 


prices, 50 CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE," 
gaving to buy large size, 
Gold by all Druggisis. 


“Pike’s Toothache Drops” 
eure in 1 minute. 


HENRY’S 
INSECT POWDER 


18 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


USB STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.‘ 





HELMBOLD’S; 
Compound Fluid Ext. 





BUCHU. 
{MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No. 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST-~ 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 
Who endeavor to dispose ‘‘or THEIR Own" and “OTHER" 
_ARTICLES ON THE REPUTATION 





ing the skin it has no equal. 
Price 50 centa. Sent by mail, postpaid for 
‘75 cents. 


JORN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. 
Wholesale Agents, 8 and 9 College Place,N.Y: 





Torture Instantly Allay 
Dr. Towngley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 





PRICE 26 CENTS PER BOX, 





TOOTHACHE ANODYNE, + 


ATTAINED BY 
| Helmbold's Genuine Preparations. 


| « o Extract Buchu.| 
“ “ “  Sareaparilia. ~ 
“ “ Improved Rose Wash.’ 
SOLD BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


TAKE 3 OTHER 


| 48K FOR HELMBOLD’S. 
| 
| 


E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 

| - ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 

W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 

authorized to contract for advertising in 
this paper. 

Estimates ws Seud ne ” 
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To ‘Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro ceuts. 


This “ Course ” differs in many res- 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
of schools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contains a complete out- 
line for studies for fourteen years—six 
in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amouut 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

The “ Course ” will be found in the 
New York SCHOOL JouRNAL for Sept. 
2, and copies will be sent until the sup- 
ply is exhausted. We shall then print 
an edition containing the “ Course ” only. 


Price for either ten cents, 
Address the New York SCHOOL 


JourNaL, 17 Warren street 


RIDPATH’S 


Histories of the Unit states 


Prepared expressly for Schools, on a New and com. 
prehensive Plun, embracing the Features of Lyman’s 
Chart. They are divided into Periods, in accor- 
dance with the Natural Divisions of American 
History. The Objective Method of presenting 
Historical Facts is pursued throughout, each pe- 
riod being INustrated with Finely Colored Chron. 
ological Charts and Progressive Geograph- 


ical Maps. 
PRICE LIST. 


Ret’l | Int. | Exc, | For Ex 


Academic Edition, 479 
pp. Octavo $1.75 116 .85 


Grammar School Edition, 
350 pp. 12mo. 





1.00 


125 83 62 .75 


COMMENDATIONS. 


From Wm. J. Milne, A. 
M.,, Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo. N. 
Y¥.— 


“In my judgment, 
the work is entit- 
led to the foremost 
place among Uni- 
ted States Histo- 
ries.” 

“T regard Rid- 
path’s History of 
the United States 
as a model in every 
respect.” 

From Hon. B.W. Byrne, “ The Maps and 
State Superintendent Charts alone are 


of Public Intruction . 
Wen Vagal worth the price of 
the hook.” 


From Prof.Wm. Travis “The plan is ex- 
i. Se Germantow® cellent ; the style is 
easy, graceful and 
progressive. The 
Maps, Charts and 
Portraits, are the 
best I have ever 
seen.” 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen 
Pages and full particulars, 


Address 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
1008 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


From Hon. Rob. Curry, 
A.M., Ph.D, Deputy 
State Sup’t Public In- 
struction of Pa— 


1776. TEACHERS 


During the Summer months can make 
money canvassing for the 


“CENTENNIAL PICTURE oF PROGRESS” | 


Art, History and Patriotism most ingeni- 
ously portrayed. and our nation’s progress 
for a century presented at a glance in this 
single picture. Sells rapidly and to every- 

y- Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis says of it : 

“ The artist has most happily grouped the 
scenes which illustrate the nation’s progress 
around the two great historic papers which 
declare the principles which have fostered it, 
and to which its beneficent continuance will 
be due ; the picture will be a most interesting 
and appropriate ornament to every Ameri- 
can home.” 

Specimen copies, 21x30 inches in size, 
sent on receipt of $1, and 28 x 40 inches for 
$2. Liberal discount to agents. 

Address 


James Miller and Co., 
176 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL PIANO ! !! 


THE ONLY LOW PRICE, warranted, 
First-class, 7 1-3 Octave, Rosewood Pi- 
ano ever offered to the public. Send 
for Prices and Illustrations. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS,481 Broadway, N.Y. 

! thi th 
A GREAT OFFER! During this month 
100 new and second-hand PIANOS and ORGANS 
of first-class makers, including WATERS’, at 
lower Prices than ever before offered in this 
city. 7-Octave Pianos $185. 7 1-3 Octaves do. 
Jor $196, Cash, not used a year, én perfect 
order and warranted. Boxed and my 
Five-Octave, 4-Stop Organs, $75, 6 Stops $85, 
8 Stops $100, 10 s $125 ith book 
closets ond Stool eee aed u — in perfect 
Order and warranted. Boxed and Shipped, 
Iilustrated Catalogues Mailed. AGENTS 





HORACE WATERS & SONS 481 Broadway. 
THe Waters OonceRto PARLOR OrnGans.—Lately 
our attention has been called to a new patented stop’ 
added to the Waters Reed Organ called the Concerto 
; a 
especially ‘ human’ in 3 

powerful as well as sweet and when we heard it we 
were in doubt whether we liked it best in Solo, or with 
. We regard this asa valuable addition to 

the Reed Organ .—Rural New Yorker. 


WAREROOMS, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 


Manuvrs & Dealers in Pianos & Organs. 





LOW-PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 
Easy, simplified instruction books are— 


Bellak’s Method for (Reed) Organ. 


PAPERS Cents. BOARDS $1, 


’ . 
Mack’s Analytical Method for Violin. 
BOARDS $1. 

A capital collection of music for a ‘‘ home” or ama-~ 
teur orchestra, consi of Violin or Finte or both. 
Cornet or Clarinet, 2d Violin and Violoncello or Dou- 
ble bass and perhaps piano is— 


Winner’s Band of Four. $1. 
VALUABLE BOOKS FOR STUDY. 


RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. *32°t0°™ 
This concise complete and interesting history con- 
tains the substance of all that has ever been written 


on the subject and is almost a necessity for musical 
students, 
MOORE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC - - $6 
APPENDIX TO MOORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 50Octs 
DICTIONARY of MUSICAL INFORMATION $1 25 
Of these 3 useful books the first is much the largest 
and contains an immense amount of information on 
ical subjects. The appendix has notices of what 
has transpired since the first publication of the large 
book and the ‘ Dictionary’ has the substance of all that 
is in the great ‘ Encyclopedia,’ but cond d as much 
as possible. 
Either book sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 


@.H. Ditson & Cv-, J.K. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broapway Successors to Lex & WALKER, 
New York Phila 











COOD PAY FOR TEACHERS! 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A comptete and i¢ history of American pioneer 
life 100 YEARS AGO, its thrilling conflicts of red and 
white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, forays, 
scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war-paths, 


cam. ¢, and sports, A book for old and young. Not 
. No competition. Rnscdeus aces. huien 
circulars free. 





p-lit 
a dull 
terms. 
J, C. McCURDY & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1876. 


ILLUSTRATED 














LESSONS 
ww | OUR LANGUAGE ; | 


HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 
READY JULY |, 1876. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 




















or, 





THE CHEAPEST BEsT, AND LARGEST TYPE SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE 
VoLUME. Forty HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, comPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Wit A FULL AND CoMPREHENSIVE Lire ; 


4A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY: READ 
EORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, macuinee.. aah 
FROM THE WORKS OF 
KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, 
RICHARDSON‘ VERPLANCKE, 


EpiTep sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


Ata expense, the Publishers have determined to issue a Popular Editio f Eng 
Poet; The type is the est and clearest that can be used in a Volume of the an py Big Fy 
from the world reno artist, Boydel, and others, aud are, for beauty and expression of charcter, unsur- 





HALLIWELL, 


COLLIER, 
HU and HUDSON. 


NTER, 


ee excellence. Lame is of fime quaaity, and toned, and the press work is done on the Caxton 


alth mae a : tting 

or expense has been we have concluded to make the ¢: i 

work at an excredingly low price, relying on sales instead of large — ~ a me 
work will be issuedin 20 Parts, each part containing Two rge Handsome Illustra- 


tions at 30 per part. 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Agents Wanted. Adress CHAS. H. DAvis & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


No. 505. 


Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75,1, &c. 


EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 


OFFICE; 254. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





pil 
1D, SEA I 
Best Known. Esrbtears.le24 





